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Women in F actory Work 


LTHOUGH PREJUDICE and tradition have been 2. Work requiring manipulative dexterity and speed, 
extremely important factors in excluding women but which permits the worker to set her own tempo and 
from a number of occupations, there is also a sound to work in a sitting position. Typical of the kinds of 
physical basis for the belief that women cannot do cer- work that might fall into this category are bench work 
tain kinds of work. Briefly, it is that the physical that involves laying out work for machine operators, 
strength of the average woman is a little more than the operation of very small machines to finish small and 
half that of the average man. irregular parts, the assembly of delicate instruments or 
This does not signify that certain occupations must machines, shell loading, and filling powder bags. 
be considered permanently closed to female workers, 3. Work requiring considerable skill but little 
however. It rather suggests that the conditions of so- strength either in handling parts or setting up machines. 
called arduous jobs be adapted to suit the relatively These are characteristic of the operation of drill presses, 
light build of women. Conveyor systems, lift trucks, lathes, milling machines, and grinding and polishing 
stacking machines, and other mechanical equipment machines, working on small parts. 


can often be utilized to eliminate lifting and carrying, 


while heavy jobs can be broken down, simplified, and Work Tury PERFORM SATISFACTORILY 


“engineered” to such an extent that women can perform It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
them very satisfactorily. If our war production goals to draw a hard and fast line and say: “These are the 
are to be attained, women must be extensively em- jobs that women are performing satisfactorily; these 
ployed, and they must be enabled to produce efficiently. are the ones that they are not.’’ Frequent instances 
can be found in American, and to greater extent in 

Work at Wuicu THEY Excen British and German industrial experience of women do- 


ing work that as recently as two years ago was consid- 
ered to be entirely unsuitable to them. Owing to in- 
creased mechanization, accumulated experience and 


There are certain types of work that women do 
particularly well. These have been summarized as 


Dopey oe, other factors, this seems to be true now even more than 
1. Work requiring care and constant alertness, good Hin etl hatrwar. 
eyesight, and use of light instruments such Pe LRARES Furthermore, concepts of suitability and of “‘satis- 
micrometers, he tidag: cal ipers, but not eee much factory performance” are flexible. In periods of a tight 
phy sical Sg” Ty pical of the jobs that might fall labor market such as that created by a war production 
into this category are ispecting casting, machining and program, standards must be lowered, and women must 
finished parts, making routine powder analyses, and be employed on work that they cannot do as efficiently 
testing electrical or other light equipment. as men. Women can do some jobs better than men, 
1This article is based on a Conference Board Report of the same some as well as men, and others not as efficiently as 
title, No. 41 in the “Studies in Personnel Policy basal . most men. When no men are available for strenuous 
ass tive Industrial Use of Women in the Defense Program,” : . 2 
Spent Ballctin No. 1, Women’s Bureau, United States Dipartmast a . i ee capa akan Se ait f 


of Labor, Washington, 1940. 
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women cannot be regarded as a subject by itself, but as 
an integral part of the over-all problem of total labor 


mobilization. 


SELECTION 


The selection of female employees is of particular 
importance for two reasons: first, the physical limita- 
tions of women make it imperative that only those be 
chosen who are able to perform strenuous production 
work without danger to their health, and, second, the 
type of women initially selected for any plant will very 
probably determine the type of women who will be will- 
ing to work there in the future. 

The selection of women for factory work in 1942 pre- 
sents different problems than does the normal, peace- 
time selection of male employees. Roughly speaking, 
the latter involves an evaluation of past experience and 
a determination of its carryover value into a specific 
plant job. The selection of women today, on the other 
hand, consists largely of evaluating individuals who 
possess no previous work experience, and then fitting 
them into a congenial group of employees and type of 
work. 

A few employers stated that they preferred girls with 
absolutely no work experience because they had “‘noth- 
ing to unlearn,” were eager to learn, and ambitious to 
make a success of their first job. The large majority, 
however, although many of their new employees neces- 
sarily were young persons without work experience 
said that they preferred women with some previous 
factory experience. Their reasons were that more was 
known about the abilities of such persons, that they 
were more likely to adapt themselves to plant discipline 
and working conditions, that their adjustment and 
learning periods usually were shorter, and that their 
turnover rates generally were lower. 

Although the emergency employment of women in 
factory work has not yet been extensive enough in 
this country to supply much proof, there is a general 
opinion that previous experience in the home or else- 
where on needlework or embroidery is a valuable asset 
for factory employees working on precise work. 

There appears to be little uniformity in the edu- 
cational requirements established for what seem to be 
comparable factory jobs located in different estab- 
lishments. Some concerns require high school gradu- 
ation, others, completion of grammar school, while 
still others have no prescribed standards. The usual 
reason why completion of any given year of school is 
required is that it is an easy way of weeding out those 
whose learning capacity is low, not that the school 
training is useful preparation for a production job. 
Other reasons advanced are that high school (or grade 
school) graduates are likely to have better social back- 
grounds than non-graduates, and that they are more 
stable emotionally. Several concerns which have ex- 


perimented with their employment have found that 
college graduates, if they are willing to take factory 
work, make very good employees and are likely to 
progress rapidly to supervisory, technical, or other 
high-ranking jobs. 

Only one company required women applicants to 
take pre-employment vocational school training. Until 
very recently, many employers have been reluctant 
to hire women. The vocational schools, consequently, 
have hesitated to devote needed teaching time and 
equipment to the training of persons who probably 
would not be employed. 

It is even more vital with women than with men 
that the employment office have specific information 
on the physical requirements of each job opening. 

Most generalizations are of little value as far as 
specific physical requirements are concerned. An en- 
tirely different person is needed to inspect precise elec- 
trical sub-assemblies from the one needed to operate a 
heavy punch press. It is possible to say only that 
girls under 30 ususally have more energy than older 
women, and according to the few records available 
are less liable to accidents due to falls and to illness. 
Older women (up to about 55 years of age), on the 
other hand, usually are more stable emotionally and 
have a lower turnover rate. One firm prefers women 
over 35 for heavy machine shop work “because they 
are huskier, and likely to be steadier.” It seems to 
be true, however, that women over 30 who have never 
worked in a factory before find it hard to adjust them- 
selves to factory conditions. Lower age limits are 
usually set by law at 18 years. 

Some persons argue that married women are not 
as reliable employees as single girls because their ab- 
senteeism is likely to be higher and because they are 
not so likely to be interested in their jobs. The con- 
sensus of the persons interviewed, however, is that 
under present conditions there is no valid reason why 
marital status should be a consideration in determining 
employment eligibility. The important factor is not 
whether a person needs a job, for there are plenty of 
jobs to go around, but whether conditions in the home 
are such as to distract from job effectiveness and lead 
to absenteeism. An investigation of the applicant’s 
family life to determine whether there are any minors 
or other dependents who depend on the applicant for 
personal care is far more revealing than an inquiry 
as to whether or not she is married. 

The importance of “selecting girls of the right type” 
for factory work and of “improving the class of factory 
worker” is often mentioned. While some of the reasons 
advanced for doing so are probably irrelevant, the 
majority of personnel and operating men experienced 
with the employment of women seem to feel that the 
social background and personal characteristics of fe- 
male applicants actually are of more importance than 
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those of men. Some say this is because women are 
“more gregarious,” others say it is because they are 
“more personal in their viewpoint” or “more inter- 
ested in whom they are working with than what they 
are working on.” 

It is interesting, and possibly significant, to note 
that the companies which do not attach special im- 
portance to the backgrounds of female applicants are 
located in large metropolitan centers or other areas 
where there are considerable numbers of immigrants 
or first-generation Americans. The concerns which 
do believe that the social backgrounds and personal 
habits and characteristics of women are important, on 
the contrary, are located in rural areas or in smaller 
cities with a predominantly “native white” working 
population. 


SUPERVISION 


Nearly every person questioned had rather definite 
ideas as to what the supervision of women involved 
over and above the “normal, supervisory job” needed 
with male employees. Opinions naturally varied widely. 
Differences, at bottom, appeared to depend on the 
individual’s conception of female, as opposed to male, 
“character,” or “make-up” or point of view. This, in 
turn, often was influenced by the type of labor with 
which he had had experience. 

One of the points on which there was the closest 
approach to unanimity was that women are quicker 
than men to detect any evidence of favoritism. They 
are more likely to imagine its presence, and to become 
jealous and resentful if another woman seems to be 
“making a play” for the boss. The foreman must, con- 
sequently, bend over backward to avoid any possible 
appearance of partiality, and his personal conduct must 
be above reproach. 

Most executives believed that, as a rule, women do 
not look on their jobs as permanent parts of their 
careers. Consciously, or unconsciously, they hope to 
get married and leave. They often are not very inter- 
ested in promotional possibilities, or anxious for self- 
improvement. Asa result of this lack of “job ambition,” 
their like or dislike for a job is dependent, to a greater 
extent than is true with men, on the people with whom 
they work and their immediate compensation and work- 
ing conditions rather than on the promotional or other 
opportunities offered. They accept routine, monotonous 
work better than men because of their conception of 
a job as a temporary thing—as “only a job.” A man 
may like his job but dislike his supervisor or his co- 
workers or his company, but this is not true of women. 

A considerable number of the men who expressed 
this belief also said that it was their opinion that 
women’s attitudes toward their jobs are now under- 
going a change. More and more women are coming to 
think of their jobs as permanent careers, and the degree 


of difference between women and men on this point is, 
consequently, being reduced. 

A number of employers believe that women are not 
as stable emotionally as men. They are more sensitive 
to criticism, more easily discouraged, and more likely 
to become emotionally disturbed by incidents that 
would leave the average man unaffected. In conse- 
quence, their supervisors must have a very thorough 
understanding of the emotional factors involved in 
handling people, and must be “damned good foremen.” 

Several men remarked on the fact that women show 
noticeably less initiative and aggressiveness than men. 
They make fewer suggestions, are “creatures of habit” 
and once given a job to do will “keep on doing it forever 
without putting in any new ideas.” As one man said, 
“The average woman is a caretaker, not a promoter.” 
There is a general opinion that they are more patient 
with detail. If true, the foregoing has advantages as 
well as disadvantages for the supervisor, especially on 
mass production work such as most plants are now 
engaged in. 

Whether because of lack of ability or familiarity, the 
fact remains that most women are not so handy at serv- 
icing, setting up or repairing machines as men, and 
that when they are employed, the supervisor must usu- 
ally provide special guidance and assistance in these 
duties. 

There seems to be an overwhelming preponderance 
of opinion, based on considerable experience, to the 
effect that women work best under male supervision. 
There are, of course, several notable exceptions, but 
they appear to be only that. As one man said, ““When 
they (women supervisors) are good, they are very, very 
good, but when they are bad they are awful.” Because 
so many trials have turned up such a large proportion of 
“bad supervisors,” nearly all the companies questioned 
were planning to use men. 

A number of the concerns using male supervisors em- 
ployed women as group leaders, instructors, sub-fore- 
men or straw bosses, however. The usual reasons given 
were that they provided a good means of contact be- 
tween the foreman and the rank-and-file workers, and 
that the sub-foremen were of considerable assistance in 
handling personal problems. Women instructors, who 
were more commonly used than women sub-foremen, 
were thought desirable ‘“‘because there are some jobs that 
men can’t do as well as women and therefore can’t 
teach as effectively” and “because women can explain 
some things to other women more quickly than men and 
from their own point of view.” The instructors and 
sub-foremen generally are under the close supervision 
and immediate direction of a foreman. A problem that 
sometimes arises under such an arrangement is that 
the women by-pass the sub-foremen and take their 
problems to the man who they feel is the boss. 

Apparently the qualifications of a male supervisor 
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working with women employees should be very much 
the same as those needed to supervise men. He should, 
perhaps, be a little more tactful, and must have a good 
understanding of practical applied psychology. It goes 
without saying that he should be morally sound. One 
man said that he should be “without personal vanity.” 

Practices regarding the employment of matrons or 
female personnel officers for the purpose of dealing with 
the personal problems of women employees seem to 
depend on the opinion held about the importance of 
women’s “backgrounds” and the difference between 
their “character” and the character of men. In nearly 
every company, there is some woman, perhaps a nurse, 
or an employment interviewer, to whom other women 
are accustomed to go for help and assistance. But the 
same is true with men; there usually is some man to 
whom others look informally for guidance. The type 
of person referred to here is a woman hired for the 
specific purpose of helping women with their special 
problems. 


COMPENSATION 


The question of whether women should receive “equal 
pay for equal work” is one that is likely to become 
increasingly pressing as the war progresses and women 
are used on more and more formerly male jobs. It 
largely has been left unanswered in the past because 
the jobs that women did have for the most part been 
separate and apart from those performed by men. 
These jobs generally have been light and repetitive in 
nature, often requiring relatively short training and 
little skill, and accordingly have been compensated at 
rates averaging considerably below those paid for jobs 
performed by men. 

There seems to be general agreement, in principle, 
that women should receive the same rates as men if 
they perform work of equal skill and difficulty and if 
they are of equal value to the company. In other words, 
most people believe that rates should be determined on 
the basis of an objective job evaluation, supplemented, 
if possible, by an employee evaluation or rating plan. 
In practice, women seldom receive as much as men, how- 
ever. Although at first glance this might seem to be 
contradictory, it usually has a logical explanation— 
when men’s jobs are taken over by women they nearly 
always must be engineered and broken down to some 
extent if production requirements are to be met. A 
male helper may do the heavy lifting and carrying, or 
a conveyor belt or jigs may be installed, or three girls 
may do the work of two men. The nature of the jobs 
thus is changed. 

The attitude of unions will, of course, be influential 
in determining whether women will receive the same 
rates as men. Most union leaders contend that they 
should, because they are interested in preserving the 
“rate for the job” so long as men are still performing 


that job or will be likely to return to it after the war. 
Their primary interest naturally is the protection of their 
own members, most of whom are men. 

It is an interesting fact, however, that many unions 
still accept wage differentials without question. So long 
as the differential is not brought forcefully to their 
attention by placing men and women doing the same 
work side by side, they have agreed that differences in 
rates are fair. A considerable percentage of the execu- 
tives interviewed expressed doubt as to whether they 
would continue to discriminate if women replace men 
extensively. It was also thought that increased pressure 
to remove differentials might be expected when more 
women become union members and gain positions on 
bargaining and executive committees. 

A possible indication of what may be expected is 
furnished by British experience. An agreement between 
the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Fed- 
eration, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union and the Na- 
tional Union of General and Municipal Workers, on 
May 22, 1940, provided that women employed in the 
manufacture of engineering (metal) products on men’s 
work were to be considered temporarily employed, for 
the duration of the war only. They were to serve an 
8-week probationary period at the women’s national 
minimum-wage rate, followed by twelve weeks at this 
rate plus one-third of the difference between the wom- 
en’s and men’s rates and one-third of the difference 
between the women’s and men’s bonus. Then, if they 
were “able to carry out the work of the men they re- 
placed without additional supervision or assistance,” 
they were to receive the full men’s rate and bonus, 
otherwise the rate was to be negotiable.' 


ABSENTEEISM 


Both British and American experiences indicate that 
women are likely to be absent from work more often 
than men. The primary reason is that they have a 
higher rate of illness, although the burden of domestic 
responsibilities seems to be a contributory factor. 

Comprehensive figures on the rate of female as op- 
posed to male absenteeism on industrial work do not 
seem to be available. The following examples probably 
give an accurate indication, however: 

Writing in the summer of 1941, a British Welfare 
Superintendent stated: 


Your permanent absentee list will probably amount 
to about 8% of your female staff. Perhaps this problem 
will become less acute as the weather gets cooler and as 
the women accustom themselves to workshop conditions, 
and more especially as the British people begin to realise 
how desperate is Britian’s need for every ounce of effort. 


A metal manufacturing company in the eastern part 
of the United States analyzed the absenteeism of 375 
‘Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. 48, No. 6, June, 1940, p. 1589, 
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female and 825 male employees in one plant during 
the months of November and December, 1940. It was 
revealed that the women workers were absent 8.6% 
of the time: 6.8% was owing to illness; 1.8% was 
classified as “time taken off at their own accord.” 
During the same period, the male employees were 
absent 2.5% of the time: 1.7% due to illness, and 
0.8%, time taken off at their own accord. 


Comprehensive figures are not available on the com- 
parative absenteeism of married and single women. 
The executives interviewed in the preparation of this 
report seemed to be in general agreement, however, 
to the effect that there was very little difference be- 
tween them. In some plants married women were 
absent a little bit more than single girls, while in 
others the reverse was true. It was pointed out that 
most married women realize that they are more liable 
to discharge or lay-off than unmarried girls, and that 
it consequently is more necessary that their attend- 
ance records be good. 

Available figures indicate that the illness rate of 
women is substantially higher than that of men. Ameri- 
can experience does not appear to substantiate the 
British observation that absences of married women 
owing to “illness” are noticeably more frequent than 
those of single women, however. 

Figures on industrial accidents are not sufficiently 
complete to permit the drawing of many comparisons 
between men and women workers. Study of a survey 
which the Women’s Bureau believes presents a valid 
statement of the case reveals that there is little differ- 
ence between either the frequency or the severity of 
industrial accidents suffered by men and women work- 
ers doing similar work. 

As previously intimated, it always is difficult to 
distinguish between absenteeism due to bona fide ill- 
ness and absenteeism due to personal reasons but at- 
tributed by workers to illness. Obviously, a number 
~ of factors influence “voluntary” absentee rates—the 
working conditions in the factory, the weight of do- 
mestic burdens, financial status, and degree of con- 
viction of the country’s need of one’s services. If an 
employee dislikes her work or is fatigued by it, if she 
has a lot of shopping to do or a baby to care for, or 
if she looks on her job only as a means of earning some 
extra money, she is quite likely to report herself from 
time to time as being unable to go to work for a day 
or so. 

Hours or Work 

American industry does not appear, as a general 
rule, to be working women longer than forty-eight 
hours a week as yet. There seems to be a preponder- 
ance of opinion to the effect that longer hours than 
this would not increase production materially. 

Several executives state that the question of hours 


of work was a difficult one from the point of view of 
public relations. An unfavorable public reaction may 
result if hours are held to forty, or even forty 
eight. On the other hand, their experience indicated 
that longer hours resulted in increased absenteeism, 
waste and accidents on the part of women workers. 
They expressed the belief that it was short-sighted 
to tire out workers this early in the war. In the words 
of one man, “It takes a lot longer to build a man (or 
woman) up than it does to tear him or her down.” 

One personnel man noticed a marked resistance on 
the part of women to night and Saturday work. He 
attributed it more to reasons of recreation than fatigue. 
He made the interesting observation that, in his ex- 
perience, women living at home in small towns re- 
sisted night work more than those living in big cities, 
where recreation is available twenty-four hours a day. 


CLOTHING 


Some employers believe that a special ‘work uni- 
form” aids in raising the morale of women workers, 
As one of them expressed it: ‘‘When the girls put on 
their slacks, shirts and caps in the morning, their 
point of view seems to change. They feel that they are 
regarded as men who have a man’s job to do. They 
don’t need to worry about their clothes, and they don’t 
want to powder their noses. They really throw them- 
selves into their jobs.” In this particular concern, 
women operate various machine tools and do light 
bench and assembly work. There seems to be general 
agreement that uniforms tend to minimize distinctions 
between workers, to eliminate the desire to “keep up 
with Mrs. Jones,’ and to impress workers with the 
importance of their jobs. 

Experience shows the value of consulting employee 
representatives before clothing is purchased, because 
workers are likely to accept protective clothing, like 
other safety provisions, if they are taken into the man- 
agement’s confidence and convinced of its value before- 
hand. Educational campaigns designed to impress 
workers with the dangers that are present unless safety 
clothing is worn, and with the importance to themselves 
as well as the war effort of accident-free production, 
often are a help in overcoming objections. 

The third reason why special clothing is sometimes 
worn is to protect the product from lint, dirt or other 
contamination. 


Articles of Clothing 

The type of clothing required naturally depends on 
the sort of work performed. Leaving out of account 
special hazards such as fire and acids, the chief items 
to be considered are a head covering, a uniform of some 
type, and shoes. 

Women’s head coverings may be of woven material, 
of paper, or of net. Their shapes and styles vary widely, 
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but all that have proved effective have two things in 
common: They completely cover the hair, are light of 
weight and loose. It takes only one strand or wisp of 
hair caught in moving machinery to cause an accident. 
It is important that they be loose and light in order 
to avoid giving their wearers headaches. 

The Women’s Bureau states that the following gen- 
eral standards should apply to women’s work clothing: 


1. Clothing must be reasonably comfortable in any 
temperature in which it is worn. 

2. It must fit and not interfere with workers’ 
movements. 

3. It must afford adequate protection against the 
hazard for which it is designed. 


The great majority of companies surveyed have 
definite rules that no visible jewelry may be worn. 
Wrist watches, earrings, rings and bracelets are danger- 
ous when worn near machines. 

Shoes should be included in any discussion of work 
clothing because, if unsuitable, they are a potential 
source of numerous accidents. Some workers think that 
any sort of footwear will do for work, and try to wear 
out in the factory shoes, and even bedroom slippers, 
that never were intended for rough use. Standing for 
any length of time in unsuitable or ill-fitting footwear 
will produce fatigue, which is a pre-disposing cause of 
accidents. Women’s shoes should not have high or worn 
heels, both of which lead to slipping, stumbling, fatigue 
and general unsteadiness. Worn soles may catch and 
trip their wearer, besides being easily penetrated by any 
sharp object on the floor. Cut-out toes are an obvious 
hazard. According to the Women’s Bureau, the correct 
shoe for women workers “‘is long enough to place the 
ball of the foot in the tread of the shoe. The shoe allows 
for the natural spread of the toes, and fits snugly around 
the heel and instep. The heel is medium or low.” 


THe PROBLEM OF MIxED SEXES 


The intermingling of men and women in office work 
rarely results in serious disciplinary problems. Why, 
then, do similar contacts in factory work at times result 
in difficulties of a personal nature ? And how can they 
be minimized ? 

It appears that the usual cause of troubles of this 
kind is that supervisors in the shops are poorly trained 
and ineffective in keeping normal shop discipline. In 
some cases, a contributory factor is that little care has 
been exercised, in selecting female employees, to weed 
out those of an undesirable type. The many instances 
both here and abroad of men and women working side 
by side, in harmony and order, on all kinds of production 
work, furnish ample proof that it is entirely possible 
to intermingle sexes on any kind of work with no un- 
fortunate results. In such industries as confectionery, 
baking, soap and cosmetics, electrical equipment, boot 


and shoe and garment manufacturing, it has been a 
common practice for the past twenty years and more. 

The following steps probably should be taken when 
women are employed on production work if personal 
difficulties involving contacts between them and male 
employees are to be minimized: 


1. Care should be taken that their immediate super- 
visors do not have any conscious or unconscious bias 
toward or resentment against their employment. Fore- 
men and superintendents should be thoroughly con- 
vinced beforehand of the necessity of employing women 
and of seeing that they become efficient workers. 

2. The supervisors, in turn, should make certain that 
the male employees are convinced of the need for and 
value of female workers. They should be assured, by 
whatever means are necessary, that the introduction of 
women does not mean that they will lose their jobs or 
that their wages will be cut. It should be made plain 
that no familiarities will be tolerated, and that the 
women must be treated with the same consideration and 
respect that they would want accorded their own sisters 
or wives. 

3. At the time of their employment, the fact should 
be made clear to women workers that no horseplay will 
be allowed and that they will be treated as ladies and 
should act as such. Employers believe that extreme 
care should be exercised during the employment pro- 
cess to weed out those with undesirable backgrounds. 
Others disagree, however, believing that no different 
moral standards should be applied to female applicants 
than to male. 

4. On the work floor, no restrictions should be placed 
on social intercourse between men and women that 
do not apply equally to contacts between persons of 
the same sex. In other words, the assumption should 
be made that they all are workers of equal status, 
not two different kinds of persons. It seems to be 
true that the greater the artificial barriers of this kind 
raised between the sexes, the harder the workers will 
try to get together. 

5. In order to lessen the temptation for horseplay, 
large mixed groups of unoccupied employees should 
be avoided. This usually means that there should be 
separate entrances and exits, and separate timeclocks. 

6. Women should not work in the same department 
as their husbands, because it is likely that domestic 
difficulties and problems will be brought into the shop 
to the detriment of the work. There also are likely to 
be jealousy and accusations of favoritism. 


When women work night shifts, the problem of con- 
trolling contacts between the sexes is likely to be some- 
what harder than during day work. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to shift changes. In Great 
Britain, where women work at night a great deal more 
than they have here as yet, the municipality usually 
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provides special transportation and police protection 
for women workers going to and from their homes. 
In this country, many employers provide police pro- 
tection to female employees required to wait in front 
of the plant for buses or streetcars to take them home. 

It has been impossible within the limits of this 
article to deal adequately with so important a subject. 


War Labor Boards, 


HE APPOINTMENT of the new National War 

Labor Board by the President to handle the labor 
problems of World War II has renewed interest in the 
formation and activities of the National War Labor 
Board that functioned during World War I. The inter- 
est is not altogether historical since the present situation 
leads to comparison of the background and the powers, 
functions and duties of the two Boards. 


The advisory council assisting the Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. W. B. Wilson, recommended in January, 1918, 
that a conference be held bringing together representa- 
tives of employers, workers and the public. The purpose 
of this conference is best stated in the memorandum of 
the council as “. . . the establishment of principles and 
policies which will enable the prosecution of production 
without stoppage of work.” 


WAR LABOR BOARD I 


After a series of meetings, the conferees submitted a 
report in March, 1918, to the Secretary of Labor. 
Within two weeks the President had affirmed the ap- 
pointment of the twelve members of the War Labor 
Conference Board as the original members of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. The President, in so doing, 
issued a proclamation directing as follows:' 


The powers, functions, and duties of the National 
War Labor Board shall be: To settle by mediation and 
conciliation controversies arising between employers 
and workers in fields of production necessary for the 
effective conduct of the war, or in other fields of national 
activity, delays and obstructions which might, in the 
opinion of the national board, affect detrimentally such 
production; to provide by direct appointment or other- 
wise, for committees or boards to sit in various parts of 
the country where controversies arise and secure settle- 
ment by local mediation and conciliation; and to sum- 
mon the parties to controversies for hearing and action 
by the national board in event of failure to secure settle- 
ment by mediation and conciliation. 
1Bureau of Labor Statistics “National War Labor Board”’ Bulletin 

No. 287, Washington, D. C., 1921. Cited hereafter as “National War 
Labor Board.” 


Space limitations have made it necessary to omit en- 
tirely any consideration of some aspects of the problem 
and to confine to the briefest reference the treatment 
of other important points. In the report of which 
this is a digest, more comprehensive material will be 
found. 


JEROME H. T. Kipprer 


World Wars I and II 


The principles laid down by the War Labor Confer- 
ence Board and their subsequent adoption as the basis 
for the work of War Labor Board I are spoken of by the 
public representative chosen by labor, Hon. Frank P. 
Walsh, at the conclusion of the Conference, in these 
words:! 

The principles declared might be called an industrial 
chart for the government, securing to the employer 
maximum production and to the worker the strongest 
guaranty of his right to organization and the healthy 
growth of the principles of democracy as applied to indus- 
try as well as the highest protection of his economic 
welfare while the war for human liberty everywhere is 
being waged. 


These principles, which were to form the framework of 
the conciliating and mediating efforts of the local com- 
mittees and sections of the Board and to guide the 
Board or umpire in arbitrating a controversy, are of 
sufficient importance to reproduce here in their entirety. 


PRINCIPLES AND Po.icres TO GOVERN RELATIONS BrE- 
TWEEN WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS IN WaR INDUSTRIES 
FOR THE DURATION OF THE War! 


There should be no strikes or lockouts during the war. 


Right to organize. 1. The right of workers to organize 
in trade-unions and to bargain collectively, through 
chosen representatives, is recognized and affirmed. This 
right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with 
by the employers in any manner whatsoever. 

2. The right of employers to organize in associations 
or groups and to bargain collectively, through chosen 
representatives, is recognized and affirmed. This right 
shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the 
workers in any manner whatsoever. 

3. Employers should not discharge workers for mem- 
bership in trade-unions, nor for legitimate trade-union 
activities. 

4. The workers, in the exercise of their right to organ- 
ize, shall not use coercive measures of any kind to induce 
persons to join their organizations, nor to induce em- 
ployers to bargain or deal therewith. 


“National War Labor Board,” op. cit. 
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Existing conditions. 1. In establishments where the 
union shop exists the same shall continue and the union 
standards as to wages, hours of labor and other conditions 
of employment shall be maintained. 

2. In establishments where union and non-union men 
and women now work together and the employer meets 
only with employees or representatives engaged in said 
establishments, the continuance of such condition shall 
not be deemed a grievance. This declaration, however, 
is not intended in any manner to deny the right, or dis- 
courage the practice of the formation of labor unions, 
or the joining of the same by the workers in said estab- 
ments, as guaranteed in the last paragraph, nor to pre- 
vent the War Labor Board from urging, or any umpire 
from granting, under the machinery herein provided, 
improvement of their situation in the matter of wages, 
hours of labor, or other conditions, as shall be found 
desirable from time to time. 

3. Established safeguards and regulations for the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of workers shall not be 
relaxed. 


Women in industry. If it shall become necessary to 
employ women on work ordinarily performed by men, 
they must be allowed equal pay for equal work and must 
not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their strength. 


Hours of labor. The basic eight-hour day is recog- 
nized as applying in all cases in which existing law re- 
quires it. In all other cases the question of hours of labor 
shall be settled with due regard to governmental necessi- 
ties and the welfare, health, and proper comfort of the 
workers. 


Maximum production. The maximum production of 
all war industries should be maintained and methods of 
work and operation on the part of employers or workers 
which operate to delay or limit production, or which have 
a tendency to artificially increase the cost thereof, should 
be discouraged. 


Mobilization of Labor. For the purpose of mobilizing 
the labor supply with a view to its rapid and effective 
distribution, a permanent list of the number of skilled 
and other workers available in different parts of the 
Nation shall be kept on file by the Department of Labor, 
the information to be constantly furnished: 1. By the 
trade-unions; 2. By State employment bureaus and Fed- 
eral agencies of like character; 3. By the managers and 
operators of industrial establishments throughout the 
country. These agencies should be given opportunity to 
aid in the distribution of labor, as necessity demands. 


Custom of localities. In fixing wages, hours and con- 
ditions of labor, regard should always be had to the labor 
standards, wage scales, and other conditions prevailing 
in the localities affected. 


The living wage.1. The right of all workers, including 
common laborers, to a living wage is hereby declared. 
2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be 
established which will insure the subsistence of the 
worker and his family in health and reasonable comfort. 


Wat Was ACCOMPLISHED 
The following tabulation indicates how much was 
accomplished by War Labor Board I. 


Sratistics oN War Lasor Boarp I! 
I. Cases placed on docket 


Subniitted by jomt actions... senses. ree 199 
Submitted by one party: 27) --me- tert 1,052 
TOTAT Yo eae aco oa 1,251 
IT, Disposition of cases 

Award and findings rendered”................- 490 
Referred to other agencies................-.+- 315 
Voluntary dismissals) 2s scc- +) eee ee 287 

Dismissed because of lack of agreement or juris- 
diction, .. 22 2.5.7 a0Saetwmdtos eee er: ae Sere 105 
Other disposition*®; 2... ne .ds5 ase =e eee 54 
TOPAT. 3. mrs <6 ct ae eae ee ee 1,251 


1“National War Labor Board,” op. cit. 
2Not including 64 supplementary awards. 
3Only 4 case groups. One case group had 51 docket numbers. 


The large number of cases referred to other agencies 
was due in large part to a clause in the proclamation 
of the President which stated!: 

The national board shall refuse to take cognizance of 

a controversy . . . where there is by agreement or Fed- 

eral law a means of settlement which has not been 

invoked. 

More than 50% of the cases so referred were trans- 
mitted to the conciliation division of the Department 
of Labor to effect a settlement. 

Of the 392 cases dismissed, 287 were the result of 
voluntary settlement between the parties, lack of 
prosecution and requests for withdrawal. All but 
twelve of the remaining 105 cases rejected from con- 
sideration were disposed of because the Board felt that 
they lacked jurisdiction in settling the controversy. 

In thirty-four of the cases resulting from joint sub- 
mission of controversies the Board was unable to render 
a unanimous decision, and appointed an umpire to 
make the arbitration award. This practice was never 
followed in cases presented by one party, because the 
Board held this to be the equivalent of compulsory 
arbitration. 

The causes for action before the Board are significant 
and are listed here in order of their frequency. 


1. Wages 

2. Hours 

3. Discrimination against employee for union 
affiliation 


4. Working conditions 

5. Right to bargain collectively 

6. Eight-hour day 

7. Overtime 

Each of the above “causes for action” occurred in 
more than one hundred eases. However, more than 
one complaint was registered in many of the filings. 

The effect of the awards and the promulgation of the 
principles by which the Board was guided had an effect 
more far-reaching than the cases themselves indicate. 

“National War Labor Board,” op. cit. 
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The number of cases that never reached the Board, 
because of settlement on the basis of these factors, will 
never be known, but the 287 voluntary dismissals indi- 
cate their widespread acceptance as the basis for in- 
dustrial peace. 


Bernard M. Baruch, in his report of the War Indus- 
tries Board, summarizes the work of the Board and its 
methods in the following paragraph!: 


The Board set out to settle labor disputes through in- 
formal mediation by sections and local committees, and 
whenever such method failed the Board itself would sit 
as an arbitration commission, making awards by unani- 
mous decision. Cases in which unanimity could not be 
had were referred to an individual umpire, the umpire 
being selected from a panel of ten appointed by the 
President. In this way several hundred serious labor 
disputes were composed. 


THoseE WuHo Woutp Not Compry 


Technically, the Board was without power to enforce 
its awards, relying upon public opinion to bring about 
the desired results. Only three cases are to be noted 
where refusal to comply with the Board’s reeommenda- 
tions reached serious proportions. In all three cases 
the recalcitrant parties were quickly brought into line 
by the support which President Wilson gave the Board. 


The cases alluded to are the Smith and Wesson 
Arms Company, taken over by the War Department; 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, which the 
government took over and ran; and the celebrated 
Bridgeport Munition Workers case, in which the em- 
ployees refused to abide by the Board’s decision. The 
last case was settled by the action of the President in 
threatening to reclassify the men who enjoyed occu- 
pational deferment under the draft, and to exclude 
them from consideration for employment in war indus- 
tries for one year. Upon the acquiescence of the union 
to the Board’s recommendations, the President directed 
the companies involved to rehire the workers. 


INTERIM, 1919-1942 


With the close of the fiscal year 1918-1919, the 
War Labor Board officially passed out of existence. 
Actually the Board wound up its affairs in August, 1919. 
During the period until the entrance of the United 
States into World War II, considerable labor legislation 
was passed and various methods of settling labor dis- 
putes were attempted. Important labor legislation in 
effect upon our entrance into the present war included 
the Railway Labor Act (1926), the Bacon-Davis Act 
(1931—amended 1935), the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act (1936), and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(1938). The National Defense Mediation Board, ap- 

1B. M. Baruch, “American Industry in the War,” Washington, 
D> Cyr 192i: 


pointed early in 1941 to assist in settling labor contro- 
versies, had had a stormy nine months’ career when 
the President, in an attempt to reach a basis for indus- 
trial peace during the war, called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry headed by a moderator 
and assistant moderator representing the government. 
The conference reached agreement on certain points, 
but the representatives of management were unrecon- 
ciled on the point of submitting the question of the 
“closed shop” to government arbitration. In acknowl- 
edging the report of the conference, the President 
enumerated its results as follows!: 


“e 


. . [am happy to accept your general points of 
agreements as follows: 


1. There shall be no strikes or lockouts. 
2. All disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. 


3. The President shall set up a proper War Labor 
Board to handle these disputes. 


I accept without reservation your covenants that 
there shall be no strikes or lockouts and all disputes shall 
be settled by peaceful means. I shall proceed at once to 
act on your third point. 


Government must act in general. The three points 
agreed upon cover of necessity all disputes that may arise 
between labor and management. 


The particular disputes must be left to the considera- 
tion of those who can study the particular differences and 
who are thereby prepared by knowledge to pass judgment 
in the particular case. I have full faith that no group in 
our national life will take undue advantage while we are 
faced by common enemies.” 


WAR LABOR BOARD II 


The outgrowth of the conference was the creation of 
the National War Labor Board by executive order of 
the President. The objective and duties of the Board 
are expressed in a resolution adopted by the Board’: 


The members of the National War Labor assembled 
for the Board’s first meeting on January 16, 1942, hereby 


Resolve to discharge to the best of their ability the 
responsibilities which have been placed upon them to the 
end that labor disputes may be peacefully, fairly, and 
finally settled, and that maximum war production may 
continue without interruption until victory is achieved. 


The President’s Executive Order provides certain 
procedures to be followed in settling industrial disputes. 

1. Negotiations between the disputants or resort to 
the means provided in their collective bargaining 
agreements. 

1Bureau of National Affairs, “Labor Relations Reporter,” Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 29, 1941. 


2“T abor Relations Reporter,” op. cit.. Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 26, 1942. 
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2. The use of the office of the Conciliation Division 
of the Department of Labor. 


3. Certification of the dispute through the Secretary 
of Labor to the Board, or the Board may assume juris- 
diction after consulting with the Secretary of Labor. 
After taking jurisdiction the Board is empowered to 
finally settle the dispute through the use of mediation, 
voluntary arbitration, or arbitration under rules laid 
down by it. 


The War Labor Board II is placed in a distinctly 
different position from War Labor Board I in that it 
has no principles upon which to base its decisions. In 
this respect, it is in a position similar to the National 
Defense Mediation Board, which it superseded. The 
conference which preceded the formation of the Board 
did not come to any unanimous conclusions of a suffi- 
ciently specific nature to be used as a basis for decisions. 
This is the fundamental difference between the results 
attained by the labor-industry conference of 1941 and 
those attained by the War Labor Conference Board 
of 1918. 

The Board does not recognize disputes for which 
other machinery of settlement is available until those 
means have been used and have been found ineffectual. 

The Board decided at its first meeting not to partake 
in conciliatory activities, but to confine its efforts to 
settling those cases that had not been adjusted by 
mediation or voluntary arbitration. In view of this 
decision, the President named twenty-four associate 
members, eight each, from industry, labor and the 
public. 


Wuat Was AccoMPLISHED 


The National War Labor Board inherited twenty- 
three cases from the National Defense Mediation Board. 


In the first fifteen weeks, 139 new cases were certified 
to it by the Secretary of Labor. The Board assumed 
jurisdiction over one case on its own initiative. As of 
April 30, 1942, the War Labor Board had placed 163 
cases on its docket involving approximately 1,398,000 
workers. During this period the Board closed fifty 
cases covering approximately 526,000 employees. 


Sratistics oN War Lasor Boarp IP 
(For period of January 13—April 30, 1942) 
I. Cases placed on docket 


National Defense Mediation Board cases......... 23 
New cases certified. 23-02 ee eee 139 
Taken by motion of Board. 23) -2tc- <. «satan Rats 

Tork: oy itket). So: Re eee Sar 163 

II. Disposition of cases 

Agreement prior to hearing..............-+----- 4 
Agreement through mediation..............---- 24 
Voluntary arbitrations: o22 02.2 26 octane ate eee 6 
Board: decision’. {205.020 a sere end eee ELGi 

TOPAL. 236 pone sa Pass sts Storer 50 


1National War Labor Board, Press Release, May 4, 1942 


Despite the fact that no formal national labor policy 
has been laid down for the guidance of the Board, it 
appears, from the remarks of its members, that it is 
gradually evolving a set of flexible standards governing 
the determination of such factors as wage policy and 
union security, which form the major portion of the 
controversies brought before this body. 

Three-fifths of all cases thus far disposed of have 
been settled by mediation or voluntary arbitration. 
Four cases were settled by agreement prior to hearing, 
leaving only one-third of those already settled to be 
closed by Board decision. 


Wm. Barnes O’Connor 
Management Research Division 


Modifications in 1942 Vacation Policy 


ITH THE intensified emphasis placed upon pro- 

duction during the present critical year, vacation 
policy has had to be reexamined to determine what 
seems wisest under existing circumstances and probable 
future needs. THe CONFERENCE Boarp has obtained 
a cross-section of opinion and intentions regarding 
vacation policies for 1942. 

The question of government attitude which was an 
important factor for companies deciding policies was 
clarified by the press release of April 16, 1942, from 
the War Production Board. This statement of Mr. Don- 
ald Nelson, Chairman of the Board, is quoted below: 


Experience here and abroad is indicating that the 


worker, even when stimulated by the urgency of the 
Allied war situation, cannot work long hours and main- 
tain peak output indefinitely. We know that he benefits 
in peacetime from an annual vacation. After the exten- 
sive overtime and the added emotional strain of the war 
effort, we can be sure some rest period this year is going 
to prove doubly effective in the restoration of his energy 
and determination. 


In planning the vacation program in 1942, it is particu- 
larly necessary in each plant that American Industry 
show its ingenuity in securing the vacation benefits with- 
out paying a counterbalancing cost in productive hours 
lost. This can be accomplished by doing work ahead in 
the departments affected, by further overtime of the 
workers not on vacation, by a special program of training 
substitutes for those workers scheduled to go on vacation, 
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by the spreading of the vacations over the whole year in 
those sections where this is possible and spreading them 
evenly over the full May-through-September period in 
those sections where the greatest vacation benefits are 
secured in summer. 

I am depending upon American Industry to embrace 
the vacation opportunity, and solve its accompanying 
problem, in a way that will not let our current output 
suffer and yet will fortify our working force for the still 
greater accomplishments the President’s program de- 
mands. Under no circumstances can the desire or need for 
vacations be permitted to excuse any shutdown of any de- 
partment of any war production plant. 


INDICATIONS FOR 1942 


Of the 167 companies that generously furnished in- 
formation regarding their vacation policies affecting 
factory employees, 128 indicated that they did not plan 
to vary from their usual practice, thirty-six contem- 
plated modifications of one kind or another and three 
had as yet reached no definite decision. Thirty-six 
companies reported that they had made changes in 
their vacation policies in 1941. Of these, thirteen pro- 
vided for allowances in lieu of actual vacation time off. 
The remaining twenty-three had made changes that 
liberalized their vacation policies. 

Only three companies anticipate shortening the vaca- 
tion period in 1942. They indicated that the vacation 
period would be half the normal time allowed, with 
an allowance being paid for the other half. 

Vacation plans are of two main types. Under the 
uniform type, all employees who have fulfilled certain 
qualifications with regard to length of service are en- 
titled to a vacation of specified length. Graduated 
vacation plans provide for vacations of varying length, 
depending on length of service. Table 1 shows the pro- 
visions under both types of plans that are in effect in 
companies covered. 


TaBLE 1: VACATION ALLOWANCES 
Uniform No. of Graduated No. of ge aes No. of 
ns 


Plans Cos. Plans Cos. Cos. 
1 Week.......51 Minimum Maximum 
2 Weeks......10 Allowances Allowances 
Under 1 Week. .28 1 Week........ 12 
1 Week........ 76 Over 1 Week 
Over 1 Week butlessthan2. 1 


butless than 2. .2 2 Weeks...... 93 


Of the fifty-eight companies which normally close 
down their plants for the vacation period, forty-four 
continued this practice in 1941, but only twenty-two 
plan to do so in 1942 because of the need to maintain 
maximum production. 

In order to have as few employees as possible absent 
on vacation at any one time and therefore interfere as 
little as possible with production, some companies have 
considered the desirability of extending the period in 
which vacations may be taken. Table 2 shows the 
spread of the vacation period both normally and as 


planned for 1942 in the companies that have staggered 
vacation plans. Of these 113 companies, seventeen have 
changed their plans to lengthen the vacation period in 
1942. There appears to be some trend toward spreading 
vacations over the entire year. This practice was fol- 
lowed by nineteen companies in 1941 and the number 
has increased to twenty-three in 1942. Forty-one of 141 
companies furnishing information on this point antici- 
pated that vacations which were longer than one week 
would be split. 


Tasie 2: Extent or Periop in Wuicu VACATIONS 
May Be Taken 1n CompPANIES WITH STAGGERED 
VACATION PLANS 


Spread of Vacation -Period Normal Policy 1942 Policy 
1 Month and Under.............. 1 company 1 company 
PeMOnths Ae ant toyed eke eee 9 companies 7 companies 
S Months soc mas cacao 11 companies 7 companies 
A SIVEOWCHSS wea rae see ces ee 18 companies 20 companies 
5) Months eye nn aa er 15 companies 16 companies 
GL. Months! eit nous aia 14 companies 15 companies 
RNS 1H CTS Many ea ae CER: a 10 companies 11 companies 
BalVLonithswier vs keteer, pee es 9 companies 11 companies 
SsMonthss,. Lea 8.2. SS 6 companies 7 companies 
LOpMonths cn ack fos dad actaag ae sie a ae 
LEMON tb S warinsaccam ae ise eerie 1 company 1 company 
19S Months)5): <.n.ot eee meee 19 companies 23 companies 


ALLOWANCES IN PLACE OF VACATIONS 


The last sentence of Mr. Nelson’s statement of 
April 16, 1942, quoted above, brought into further 
prominence the question of paying vacation allowance 
in lieu of giving actual time off, which is an alternative 
seriously considered by companies producing war mate- 
rial. Of 167 companies covered in the survey, eighty- 
three planned to pay some or all of their employees the 
vacation allowances to which they would be entitled, 
and have them remain at work. An almost equal num- 
ber indicated that they did not plan to follow this prac- 
tice because they believed that in the long run produc- 
tion would be increased by insisting that their employees 
take their vacations. Four companies were uncertain 
which policy they would follow. In 1941, fifty-six com- 
panies reported the practice of making payment for 
vacations instead of giving time off, and eighty-five had 
not followed this procedure. 

Where allowances instead of vacations are contem- 
plated this year, there is difference of opinion whether 
acceptance of the allowance and continuing at work 
should be optional or compulsory. Forty-eight com- 
panies indicated that they would make it optional with 
their employees, while thirty-five felt it necessary to 
make it compulsory in order that production schedules 
be met and continuous operation of the plant main- 
tained. 

Apparently this point is not generally covered speci- 
fically in union contracts since of the 116 companies 
that reported on this matter, only twenty-two replied 
that their union agreements contained such provisions, 
while ninety-four said that the point was not covered. 
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The union affiliations in the ninety-five companies that 
gave them were forty-one, AFL; thirty, CIO; and 
twenty-four, independent. No contracts with unions 
were reported by forty-four companies. 

In only about one out of six companies is overtime 
included in the computation of vacation pay and this is 
usually when the vacation allowance is based upon a 
percentage of the annual earnings or piece-rate earnings 
of the employees for a given period. When base rates, 
day rates or hourly earnings are used as the basis for 
the vacation allowance, overtime was rarely a factor in 
computing vacation pay. 

One company made an unusual offer in order to en- 
courage its employees to stay on the job instead of 
taking their vacations. It agreed to pay the regular 
allowance to those who elected to take their vacations, 
but those who indicated a willingness to stay at work 
would receive in addition to their vacation allowance a 
premium of five hours’ extra pay for each week to which 
they were entitled. As a result of this, although the 
matter of remaining at work was optional with the 
employee, 75% of those eligible elected to stay on the 
job. 

In 121 of 166 companies, the vacation pay was given 
to the employee before the beginning of the vacation 


Questions 


Overtime Calculation During Paid-holiday 
Work Week 

Question: Our factory workers enjoy the advantage 
of paid holidays. In this connection we have a problem 
in calculating overtime compensation during weeks that 
include a holiday. The problem involves certain em- 
ployees who are working eleven hours per day, five 
days per week. Their regular rate is $1.00 per hour. 
Inasmuch as we are affected by both the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and Walsh-Healey Act, we are disturbed 
by the conflicting provisions in the two Acts as related 
to this case. May we have a clear-cut rule to follow ? 


Answer: The following arrangement of requirements 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and Walsh-Healey 
Act that affect this case may clarify the problem of 
calculating overtime compensation for work week dur- 
ing which a paid holiday occurs: 


Hours and Overtime Provisions 


FLSA Walsh-Healey 
Standard work week....40 hours 40 hours 
Standard work day...... Not specified 8 hours 


Rate of pay for hours 

worked beyond 8 in 

BY sOne, C&y Mere as Regular rate 
Rate of pay for hours 

worked beyond 40 in 

any one week........ 114 x regular rate 


1% x regular rate 


14% x regular rate 


period. Thirteen additional companies made it optional 
with the employee whether he would collect his pay 
before or after his vacation period. In the cases where 
allowances were paid and the vacation period worked, 
many companies followed the practice of paying before 
the normal vacation period, while some set aside a spe- 
cific day upon which to pay all workers who gave up 
their vacation time. 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Fourteen companies of the 116 reporting on this mat- 
ter contemplated changes in their 1942 vacation plans 
covering salaried employees. Eight companies had 
modified these plans in 1941. Six were undecided as to 
what policy they should follow during the present year. 

Here, also, the main problem is whether it may be 
necessary to pay vacation allowances and have em- 
ployees remain at work. Thirty-four companies made 
it optional with the employee, while twenty-one took 
the attitude that if the necessity arose it must be com- 
pulsory for the employee to forego his vacation. Three 
companies were undecided at this time as to what their 
policy would be. 


Wm. Barnes O’CONNOR 
Management Research Division 


and Answers 


Paid-Holiday Provisions 


FLSA: May not be credited against overtime compensation due 
under the Act. 


W.-H.: May be credited against any amount that may be due for 
overtime during that work week. 


Calculation of Compensation for Holiday Work Week— 
Four Work Days at 11 hours each 


FLSA: 40 hours at $1.00= $40.00 
4 hours at $1.50= 6.00 
Paid holiday = 8.00 
Total compensation $54.00 
W.-H.: 8 hours at $1.00 = $ 8.00 
3 hours at $1.50 = 4.50 
1 day’s pay = $12.50 
4 days at $12.50 = $50.00 
Paid holiday = 8.00 
Total $58.00 
Deduct: 
Overtime premium (4 days at $1.50) 6.00 


Total compensation $52.00 


The more stringent requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act relating to paid holidays give the $54 


figure legal precedence over the lower figure and it 


becomes the one applicable in the case described in 
the above question. 
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Karnings, Hours, Employment for Class I Railroads 
January, 1941-January, 1942 


NCREASED demands upon the facilities of Class I 
Railroads because of the war resulted in greater 
employment on railroads during 1941 than during any 
other year since 1931, as well as longer work weeks for 
those employed. 

Since 1938, the number of employed workers has 
conformed to a seasonal pattern of rising from the 
beginning of the year to a peak level in October and 
falling off to a low point in January. In January, 1942, 
however, the number of men at work exceeded those 
during any October except 1941. A further advance 
occurred in February when there were 113,000 more 
workers than in February, 1941, 141,000 more than in 
the same month of 1940, and 188,000 more than in 
February, 1939. 

As might be expected, the largest employment gains 
over the year-period were in the freight division of train 
and engine service. In February, 1942, there were about 
7,000 more road freight brakemen than in the same 
month of 1941, more than 4,000 additional road freight 
engineers and firemen, and almost 3,000 more road 
freight conductors. 

Average hourly earnings received by all workers aver- 
aged $.878 in February, or 14.0% more than the $.770 
received in February, 1941. This increase resulted 
largely from the wage-rate increases granted in Decem- 
ber, 1941, although the longer work week was also a 
contributory factor. In December, 1941, all non- 
operating employees received an increase of 94 cents 
per hour and all operating employees, 10 cents per hour. 

All railroad workers (based on the number employed 
in the middle of the month) received $43.20 per week 
in February or 18.1% more than in February, 1941. In 
the same period, weekly earnings of workers in twenty- 
five manufacturing industries advanced 19.5%, from 
$31.41 to $37.53. ‘Real’ weekly earnings of both 
groups of workers were at peak levels in February, the 
rises in dollar earnings having greatly exceeded those 
in living costs. 

The weekly return of all railroad workers averaged 
$36.83 in 1941. This was 5.8% more than the $34.82 
average in 1940, 7.6% more than the 1939 average of 
$34.23, and 7.7% more than in 1920, the previous peak 
year when they received $34.19 per week. In the accom- 
panying chart, the relationship between weekly earnings 
in 1929, 1933, and 1941 is shown by occupation and 
occupational group. In each instance, the weekly return 
in 1941 exceeds not only the 1933 average but is con- 
siderably higher than weekly earnings in 1929. Since 


1929 they ranged from $7.88 more for road freight con- 
ductors to $1.32 more for yard brakemen. Increases 
over the 1933 level have ranged from $19.47 for road 
freight engineers to $7.73 for unskilled labor. The rise 
in the weekly earnings of unskilled labor from 1933 to 
1941 amounted to 59.2% and was the highest percentage 
increase recorded in this series. In 1933, they had 
earned only $13.05 per week. 


WEEKLY Earnines or Wace Earners, Crass I 
RarLRoapDs, BY CLAss oF SERVICE 


Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 
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The average number of hours worked in one week in 
February, 1942, was 49.2, or 1.7 hours more than during 
February, 1941, and was higher than any previous 
month since October, 1929, except for October, 1941. 
The number of hours worked in a week in February 
varied greatly among the different occupations. While 
road freight conductors worked 55.7 hours on the aver- 
age, road passenger firemen worked only 34.8 hours. 
In general, service in the passenger division was least 
active in February; only road passenger conductors 
worked more than forty hours per week. Engineers and 
conductors in both the freight and yard divisions aver- 
aged more than fifty hours of work per week in 
February. 

E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economies 


EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, FEBRUARY, 1941-FEBRUARY, 1942 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; computed by THE CONFERENCE Boarp 


All Wage Earners Receiv- 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay During Month 


Receiving Indexes, 1923=100 Se — ie Avei A Hes 
Date leisere nob Actual. |-—-#-#-£-_-_—-———— Indexes, 1923=100 | per Week | Weel per Week 
2 Month Actual Real sai Actual Real hens vee Prarie 
ee eS eee 
Aut WaGe EARNERS 
rua ...| 778,601 857,557 $.770 131.4 152.6 $36.58 123.3 143.2 47.5 $33.21 43.1 
ta Ne antes 5 798,360 | 889,111 .768 ISiat 151.9 36.67 123.6 143.2 47.7 32.93 42.9 
Aprily i catiectsiak|ig Sees 923,379 . 753 128.5 147.9 35.96 121.2 139.5 47.8 32.08 42.6 
Mayr. oe... -s| 602,100 | 950,800 . 750 128.0 146.5 35.95 121.2 138.7 47.9 32.28 43.0 
JUNE Ae heacesn 887,536 | 994,128 .750 128.0 144.6 36.50 123.1 139.1 48.7 32.59 43.5 
BAS a eats ns oe or 913,981 {1,025,122 . 746 127.3 143.2 36.21 122.1 137.3 48.5 32.29 43.3 
August. . ...]| 928,612 |1,036,785 . 746 127.3 142.4 36.18 122.0 136.5 48.5 32.40 43.4 | 
September. . .| 931,754 |1,041,752 -100 128.0 141.0 36.49 123.0 135.5 48.6 32.64 43.5 | 
October. 025 ahs. 936,855 |1,039,050 . 749 127.8 138.9 37.28 125.7 136.6 49.8 33 .62 44.9 
November. . ..| 920,589 |1,018,456 761 129.9 139.8 36.05 121.5 130.8 47.4 32.59 42.8 
December........ 906,166 |1,008,476 . 865 147.6 158.4 41.75 140.8 List 48.3 $7.52 43 .4 
Annual era 871,437 | 971,481 . 764 130.4 146.5 36.83 124.2 139.6 48.2 33.04 43 .2 
1942 January. . ...| 891,086 | 989,245 871 148.6 157.2 42 67 143.9 152.3 49.0 38.43 44.1 
___February.........| 891,135 | 980,541 | .878_|_ 149.8 | 157.5 | 43.20 | 145.7 | 158.2 | 49.2 | 39.26 | 44.7__ ...| 891,135 | 980,541 .878 149.8 157.5 43.20 145.7 153.2 49.2 39.26 44.7 
Aut TraAIn AND ENGINE SERVICE 
1941 February ....| 230,573 | 247,201 | $1.111 133.4 154.9 $51.32 LEZ22 136.1 46.2 $47 .87 43.1 
March-....:.<.. ou 933,869 | 252,275 hee 133.4 154.6 52.14 119.1 138.0 46.9 48.33 43 5 
April.............] 284,245 | 253,366 1.120 134.5 154.8 48.97 111.9 128.8 43.7 45.27 40.4 
Mayne so cteeeer 239,499 | 257,027 Vi ia he 133.5 152.7 51.37 LTS 134.2 46.2 47.86 43.1 
June oe eee 243,877 | 263,713 1.110 133.3 150.6 52.85 120.7 136.4 47.6 48 .87 44.0 
July caeeerae ee 251,271 | 270,651 ue LH Ha 133.4 150.1 52.33 119.5 134.4 47.1 48.58 43.7 
August...........] 256,095 | 276,130 1.108 133.0 148.8 52.40 119.7 133.9 47.3 48.59 43.9 
September... 258,730 | 279,223 1.105 ES@ak 146.1 52.56 120.1 132.3 47.6 48.70 44.1 
October... 2... 263,865 | 283,517 1.099 131.9 143.4 53.44 122.1 LSS Iz 48.6 49.73 45.3 
November........| 264,729 | 284,706 1.102 1SV 142.4 51.10 116.7 125.6 46.4 47.51 43.1 
December........ 264,948 | 285,825 1.222 146.7 157.4 57 .2T 130.8 140.3 46.9 53.09 43.5 
Annual Average.| 247,569 | 266,823 1.119 134.3 150.9 52.18 119.2 133.9 46.7 48.41 43.3 
1942 January.......... 264,494 | 287,071] 1.215 | 145.9 | 154.4 | 58.47 | 193.6 141.4 48.1 | 53.87 44.3 
February.........| 266,800 | 286,237 1.215 145.9 153.4 58.85 134.4 141.3 48.4 54.85 45.1 
SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED SHop LaBor 
1941 February. . ...| 147,230 | 154,499 $.857 120.2 139.6 $40.42 116.0 134.7 47.2 $38.52 44.9 
March 2008 0 tees 150,266 | 157,390 . 854 119.8 138.8 40.55 116.4 134.9 47.5 38.72 45.3 
April, ..cisoon. tel LDS 150") IGE 49 .853 119.6 137.6 41.80 120.0 138.1 49.0 39.73 46.6 
MEY core te fxs. wie 157,663 164,615 . 853 119.6 136.8 41.38 118.8 135.9 48.5 39.64 46.5 
DUNC, ele sas aes | OORT eG 167,710 . 856 120.1 185.7 42.08 120.8 136.5 49.2 40.08 46.8 
SULLY sas Cet ears 163,185 170,893 . 853 119.6 134.5 41.90 120.3 135.3 49.1 40.01 46.9 
BUCS Soc pycacns 163,636 171,674 . 856 120.1 134.3 42.11 120.9 185.2 49.2 40.14 46.9 
September........] 166,250 | 174,026 . 866 121.5 133.8 42.26 121.3 133.6 48.8 40.37 46.6 
Octebert ene. +e 167,914 175,000 854 119.8 130.2 43 .23 124.1 134.9 50.6 41.48 48.6 
November........| 167,693 175,127 . 863 121.0 130.2 41,21 118.3 ETcS 47.8 39.46 45.7 
December........ 167,790 | 174,766 957 134.2 144.0 46.48 133.4 143.1 48.6 44.63 46.6 
Annual Average.| 159,193 | 166,706 .865 (aps 136.3 41.97 120.5 135.4 48.6 40.08 46.4 
1942 January.......... 166,451 173,830 .959 184.5 142.3 47.18 185.5 143.4 49.2 45.18 47.1 
February.........| 166,383 | 173,909 . 964 135.2 142.2 47.50 136.4 143.4 49.3 45 44 47.2 


1941 February. . .-| 163,919 | 193,384 $.429 116. 


9 | 135.8 | 19.83 | 108.2 | 125.7 46.2 | $16.81 39.2 

March........... 171,978 | 211,816 | .437 | 119.1 | 138.0 | 20.94 | 110.4 | 197.9 46.3 | 16.44 37.6 
hort oy. Satie. 191,801 | 236,666 | 434 | 118.3 | 136.1 | 20.91 | 114.1 | 131.3 48.2 | 16.95 39.1 
May4.0.. Pe. 217,860 | 263,235 | .433 | 118.0 | 135.0 | 20.27 | 110.6 | 12965 46.8 | 16.78 38.7 
Sues be geet 231,277 | 279,870 | .434 | 118.3 | 138.7 | 20.52 | 112.0 | 1966 47.3 | 16.96 39.0 
Thy incinerate 241,942 | 295,810 | .434 | 118.3 | 193.1 | 20.46 | 111.7 | 1256 47.1 | 16.73 38.6 
August...........] 248,771 | 299,471 | .434 | 118.3 | 182.3 | 20.37 | 11.2 | 194.4 46.9 | 16.92 39.0 
September........] 244,448 | 297,186] .434 | 118.3 | 130.3 | 90.53 | 112.1 | 1908/5 47.3 | 16.89 38.9 
October.......... 240,264 | 287,799] 434 | 118.3 | 198.6 | 21.08 | 114.8 | 194.8 48.5 | 17.57 40.5 
November........| 222,848 | 265,524] 436 | 118.8 | 127.9 | 19.85 | 1084 | 116-7 45.6 | 16.66 38.2 
December........ 201,840 | 241,672] .534 | 145.5 | 156.1 | 24.96 | 13962 | 146.1 46.7 | 20.85 39.0 
Annual Average.} 211,304 | 255,897] .442 | 120.4 | 135.3 | 90.78 | 113.4 | 10774 47.0 | 17.16 38.8 

1942 January..........] 190,526 | 230,109] .541 | 147.4 | 156.0 | 95.55 | 1395 | 1 Q 

February.........| 188,898 | 223,019 | .541 | 147.4 | 155.0 | 95.72 | 140.4 147.6 41.6 21.79 Os 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Economic Record, November 11, 1941, pages 467-470, 
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Number of Wage Earners 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month | All Wage Earners Receiv- 


ing Pay During Month 


Date Middle of ry Indexes, 1923 =100 Average Weekly Earnings Average Ac- Average Ac- 
Sot | ile | Acta Faden 1093 =109 sg} male | -Areenge | al ome 
on Actual Actual." -. = oT i 
ctu Real ual Tah | Real bee Wane Earnings ber see 
Roap Freiaat ENGINEERS 

1941 =e Reet arse arte 22,563 | $1.412 134.2 155.9 $70.41 119.1 138.3 49.9 $66 .32 47.0 
ped yaa ae ba SE 23,189 1.414 134.4 155.7 71.62 191.1 140.3 50.7 67.07 47.4 
(ce Seppe a 21,622 ee 1.437 136.6 157.2 65.70 111.1 127.8 45.7 61.43 42.8 
mn Rea tetas San nape 23,911 1.422 135.2 154.7 71.50 120.9 138.3 50.3 67.17 47.2 
sul i ,147 24,776 1.412 134.2 151.6 72.79 Use 139.1 51.6 68.01 48.2 
Rake pd ae eee ae 23,807 25,522 1.421 185.1 152.0 72.00 UGA NE f 136.9 50.7 67.16 47.3 
Se ya Ra, ite aa 6 24,392 26,210 1.413 134.3 150.2 72.53 122.6 137.1 51.3 67.50 47.8 
Wace (2) 2, as ee 24,893 26,690 1.411 134.1 147.7 LAA Are 123.0 135.5 51.6 67.87 48.1 
i nt Daas ea < 25,646 27,361 1.401 133.2 144.8 74.34 126.7 136.6 5321 69.68 49.7 
dears T 25,490 27,221 1.408 133.8 144.0 70.38 119.0 128.1 50.0 65.90 46.8 
Acme a ae ae 25,351 27,039 1.520 144.5 155.0 75.88 128.3 Sica 49.9 71.15 46.8 
ane Annual Average. 23,398 25,009 1.424 135.4 ae asl 71.58 121.0 136.0 50.3 66.97 47.1 
MAAMUBE Ye, Heese. « 25,390 27,297 1.506 143.2 151.5 78.51 132.8 140.5 52.2 73.03 48.5 
February ee 25,578 27,246 1.510 143.5 150.9 79.70 134.8 141.7 52.8 74.82 49.5 


1941 a . AS: 8,794 9,231 | $1.973 151.3 175.7 $70.41 120.6 140.1 35.7 $67.08 34.0 
A a oA ee 8,826 9,303 1.975 151.5 175.6 WSS 122.0 141.4 36.1 67.60 34.2 
pr amt 8,770 9,329 1.973 151.3 174.1 70.51 120.8 139.0 35.7 66.28 33.6 
eee “A> Fe ee 8,632 9,118 1.971 151.2 173.0 70.59 120.9 138.3 35.8 66.82 33.9 
a 2 8,779 9,324 1.968 150.9 170.5 Tide 123.6 139.7 36.7 67.95 34.5 
Vina RRs les 9,060 9,635 1.970 151.1 170.0 70.80 121.3 136.4 35.9 66.58 33.8 
Surgast. 25 6... . 8,978 9,657 1.969 151.0 168.9 71.43 122.3 136.8 36.3 66.41 Sonn) 
September 8,891 9,511 1.969 151.0 166.3 70.64 121.0 SBI) 35.9 66.04 33.5 
Wctober-02 84. 5. 8,768 9,325 1.965 150.7 163.8 70.32 120.4 130.9 35.8 66.12 Soa 
November........ 8,941 9,494 1.976 1615 163.1 68.62 117.5 126.5 34.7 64.63 32.7 
December........ 9,218 9,837 2.133 163.6 175.5 82.54 141.4 151.7 38.7 77.34 36.3 
Annual Average. 8,880 9,430 1.985 152.2 171.0 71.71 122.8 138.0 36.1 67.52 34.0 
1942 January.......... 9,212 9,837 else 163.7 173.2 80.93 138.6 146.7 37.9 75.79 35.5 
February Ye ge 9,071 9,543 2.149 164.8 173.3 79.95 136.9 144.0 37.2 76.00 35.4 
YarpD ENGINEERS 
1941 February....... 15,546 16,318 | $1.062 L20R7 140.2 5.09 119.1 138.3 51.9 $52.49 49.4 
March ee Eee er 15,763 16,524 1.063 120.8 140.0 56.19 121.5 140.8 52.9 53.61 50.4 
Apriisee.Oe. k. 15,831 16,763 1.058 120.2 188.3 53.01 114.6 iS129 50.1 50.06 47.3 
IMinye cee Be ook. 16,071 16,847 1.062 120.7 138.1 54.87 118.6 13557 61.7 52.34 49.3 
Dene... We cbc 16,515 17,393 1.063 120.8 136.5 55.82 120.7 136.4 52.5 53.00 49.8 
Valyc< tne sae 17,124 18,061 1.064 120.9 186.0 55.10 119.1 134.0 51.8 52.24 49.1 
Auguste sect... h-- 17,430 18,495 1.064 120.9 135.2 54.99 118.9 133.0 517 51.83 48.7 
September........ 17,626 18,715 1.064 120.9 133.1 55.12 119.2 131.3 51.8 51,92 48.8 
Octobers#.24...4. 18,009 18,968 1.065 121.0 131.5 56.08 121.2 131.7 52.6 53.25 50.0 
November........ 17,991 18,987 1.064 120.9 130.1 54.67 118.2 127.2 51.4 51.80 48.7 
December........ 17,951 18,986 1.164 132.3 142.0 59.85 129.4 138.8 51.4 56.59 48.6 
Annual Average. 16,751 17,668 1.071 191.7 136.7 55.45 119.9 134.7 51.8 52.58 49.1 
1949 Januaryso. 0b... 18,009 18,949 1.170 133.0 140.7 61.19 132.5 140.0 62.3 58.16 49.7 
February ee eh 18,120 19,116 1.168 182.7 139.5 62.00 134.0 140.9 53.1 58.77 50.3 
Roap Freieat ConpDucTors 
1941 February......... 16,763 17,773 | $1.192 136.1 158.1 $61.71 117.4 136.4 51.7 $58.20 48.8 
iMarchofeetee ss. 17,204 18,304 1.191 136.0 157.6 62.18 118.3 137.1 52.2 58.44 49.1 
ADIL Re. the. e's 16,890 17,942 1.214 138.6 159.5 58.89 112.0 128.9 48.5 55.43 45 .6 
IM ayers, Seta te Se 17,721 18,782 1.200 137.0 156.8 62.58 119.1 136.3 52.2 59.04 49.2 
Sunes... 45h aes ok 18,180 19,378 1.194 136.3 154.0 64.08 121.9 137.7 53.7 60.12 50.3 
Ulyaek ease ae 18,806 19,965 1.193 136.2 153.2 63 .32 120.5 135.5 53.1 59.64 50.0 
ANGUS. os aigie Gc 19,067 20,322 1.189 135.7 151.8 64.07 121.9 136.4 53.9 60.11 50.6 
September........ 19,306 20,492 1.188 135.6 149.3 64.82 12375 135.8 54.6 61.07 51.4 
Wctober!e 2... 19,802 21,007 1.181 134.8 146.5 66.38 126.3 137.3 56.2 62.57 53.0 
November..... . 19,846 21,000 1.186 135.4 145.7 62.05 118.1 127.1 B2r5 58.64 49.4 
December........ 19,346 20,697 1.302 148.6 159.4 69.05 131.4 141.0 53.0 64.55 49.6 
Annual Average.} 18,306 19,455 1.202 137.2 154.2 63.27 120.4 135.3 52.7 59.53 49.5 
1942 January.........- 19,544 20,991 1.288 147.0 155.6 70.46 134.1 141.9 54.7 65.60 50.9 
FRebruarye.c0. <2. - 19,590 20,955 1.290 147.3 154.9 71.83 136.7 143.7 55.7 67.15 52.1 
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(Continued) 
: = All WageEarners Receiv- 
Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay Datog Month 
Weekly Earni A Ac- 
| Indexes, 125-100 |__Averege OEY Te lial Hours | Average | tual Hours 
Date acetal M cual. = eee Indexes, 1923=100 per Week wee iy per Week 
ont! r Wage arnings | per Wage 
sian ¢ sisi: sah Actual | Real Pee Earner 


Roap PassencerR CONDUCTORS 


5260 1.624 146.4 170.0 $65.19 121.1 140.7 
ah Mauka ae ie pe eat 145.8 | 168.9 | 65.41 | 121.5 | 140.8 40.4 | 61.96 38.3 
April: Resets ae a 6,922 7,312 1.607 144.9 166.7 64.31 119.4 137.4 40.0 60.88 37.9 
May actaqene tes 6,782 7,239 1.603 144.5 165.3 64.47 119.7 137.0 40.2 60.40 HY Gat 
June ee 6,915 7,432 1.603 144.5 163.3 66.01 122.6 138.5 41.2 61.42 38.3 
TUL ya; <a es eT 7,149 7,575 1.600 144.3 162.3 64.71 120.2 135.2 40.4 61.07 38.2 
Augusta acalung 40 (eae: 7,715 1.603 144.5 161.6 64.12 119.1 133.2 40.0 59.95 37.4 
September........ 7,022 7,462 1.605 144.7 159.4 64.50 119.8 131.9 40.2 60.70 $7.8 
Octoherse. 78.005. 6,893 7,348 1.596 143.9 156.4 64.19 119.2 129.6 40.2 60.21 She 
November........ 6,890 7,301 1.608 145.0 156.1 64.14 119.1 128.2 39.9 60.53 37.6 
December........ 7,174 7,680 1.785 156.4 167.8 75.19 139.7 149.9 43.3 70.24 40.5 
Annual Average. 6,981 7,417 1.617 145.8 163.8 65.59 121.8 136.9 40.5 61.73 38.2 
1942 January.......... 7,219 7,726 yoo: 156.3 165.4 73.13 135.8 143.7 42.2 68.33 39.4 
ebruarys 2.67 7,124 7,517 1.756 158.3 166.5 73.64 136.8 143.8 41.9 69.79 39.8 
Yarp ConpuctTors 
1941 February........ 15,935 16,873 | $1.006 12082 139.6 $54.20 123.2 143.1 53.9 $51.19 50.9 
March.gA0 oes .ay,< 16,387 17,320 1.010 120.7 139.9 54.38 123.6 143.2 53.9 51.45 51.0 
April 16,203 17,205 1.007 120.3 138.4 o2130 119.0 136.9 52.0 49.31 49.0 
Ma ys cere Mees ces 16,725 17,539 1.007 120.3 137.6 53.09 120.6 138.0 52.7 50.62 50.3 
UTES ie rel < 17,006 18,039 1.010 120.7 136.4 54.64 124.2 140.3 54.1 51.52 51.0 
ly ce sO te 17,572 18,579 1.010 120.7 135.8 54.00 12277 138.0 53.5 51.07 50.6 
JAZ UBL. hee estes 17,914 18,996 1.011 120.8 135.1 58275 122.1 136.6 53.2 50.69 50.1 
September........ 18,126 19,187 1.012 120.9 T8321 53.96 122.6 135.0 i Fes 50.97 50.4 
October.......... 18,465 19,508 1.013 121.0 IS1.5 55.04 125.1 136.0 54.3 52.10 51.4 
November..... . 18,448 19,477 1.011 120.8 130.0 53.43 121.4 130.7 52.9 50.61 50.1 
December........ 18,397 19,501 1.111 Se 7 142.4 53.74 133.5 143.2 52.9 55.41 49.9 
Annual Average. 17,244 18,239 1.018 121.6 136.6 54.21 123.2 138.4 Sas 51.26 50.4 
1942 January.......... 18,469 19,517 1.115 133..2 141.0 59.98 136.3 144.2 53.8 56.76 50.9 
iRebruarysc') . 2... 18,700 19,885 Pea1is 133.0 139.9 60.41 is¢ss 144.4 54.3 56.81 51.0 
Roap Freiegat FirEMEN 
1941 February......... 23,637 25,693 | $1.089 139.6 162.1 $48.16 LUvEL 136.0 44.2 $44.31 40.7 
March: 39.32.35: 23,994 26,303 1.089 139.6 161.8 49.35 120.0 139.0 45.3 45.01 41.3 
ADIN ee Site 2 ts 24,012 26,421 1.108 142.1 163.5 44.91 109.2 125.7 40.5 40.82 36.8 
Mays: #8008... 3. 24,845 27,304 1.097 140.6 160.9 49.05 119.2 136.4 44.7 44.63 40.7 
AL cP ee iy Se ae 25,297 28,007 1.094 140.3 158.5 50.53 122.8 138.8 46.2 45.64 41.7 
Salve ee aad. 25,976 28,435 1.095 140.4 157.9 50.19 122.0 187 eS 45.8 45.85 41.9 
AN zUSE hada. 2. 26,698 29,260 1.091 139.9 156.5 50.36 122.4 136.9 46.2 45.95 42.1 
September........ 27,102 29,836 1.088 139.5 153.6 50.67 123.2 135.7 46.6 46.03 42.3 
October.......... 27,960 30,530 1.080 188.5 150.5 61.76 193.8 136.7 47.9 47.40 43.9 
November........ 28,092 30,772 1.087 139.4 150.1 48 44 ETT 126.7 44.6 44.22 49.7 
December........ 27,867 30,544 1.198 153.6 164.8 53.61 180.3 139.8 44.8 48.91 40.8 
Annual Average. 25,730 28,269 1.100 141.0 158.4 49.53 120.4 185.3 45.0 45.08 41.0 
1942 January..........| 27,574] $0,684] 1.188 | 152.8 | 161.2 | 56.23 | 136.7 | 144.7 47.3 | 50.53 42.5 
February......... 28,149 30,525 1.181 151.4 159.2 56 .32 136.9 144.0 47.7 51.94 44.0 
a El a 
Roap PasseENGER FIREMEN 
pepe ea 
1941 February. Pt PaO 7,987 8,651 | $1.613 162.3 188.5 $53.74 124.3 144.4 33.3 $49.61 30.8 
March eee 7,984 8,679 1.627 163.7 189.7 54.68 126.5 146.6 33.6 50.30 30.9 
Asrily. iectac's Fat 7,943 8,779 1.634 164.4 189.2 53.74 124.3 143.0 32.9 48 .62 29.8 
1 ae Se SO a 7,763 8,537 1.629 162.9 187.5 54.14 125.2 143.2 33.2 49.23 30.2 
UNOS: SHS. ARS. +9 7,929 8,704 1.624 163, 4 184.6 55.56 128.5 145.2 34.2 50.61 $1.2 
Wile, does rs 8,147 8,980 1.619 162.9 183.2 54.79 126.7 142.5 33.8 49.71 30.7 
August 2 ee 8,065 9,052 1.619 162.9 182.2 65 35 128.0 143.2 34.2 49.31 30.5 
September........ 7,977 8,804 1.621 163.1 179.6 54.62 126.3 139.1 $3). '7 49.49 $0.5 
Octobery 3... 4%. 7,939 8,683 1.617 162.7 176.8 53.81 124.4 185.2 $3.3 49 20 30.4 
November........ 7,998 8,739 1,625 163.5 176.0 53.26 123..1 132.5 32.8 48.73 30.0 
December........ 8,501 9,358 1,782 179.3 192.4 64.76 149.8 160.7 36.3 58.83 33.0 
Annual Average. 8,029 8,828 1,637 164.7 185.1 55.23 Ue Gay 143.5 33.7 50.23 S07 
1942 January. bs 4.8 8 ae 8,444 9,288 1.791 180.2 190.7 63.78 147.5 156.1 35.6 57.98 32.4 
February.........|_ 8,302 | _ 8,979 | 1.805 | 181.6 | 191.0 | 62.87 | 145.4 | 152.9 34.8 | 58.18 32.2 
ee Ue 


EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, FEBRUARY, 1941-FEBRUARY, 1942 


Number of Wage Earners 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(Continued) 


Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month | All Wage EarnersReceiv- 
ing Pay During Month 


' Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 Average Weekly Earnings Average Ac- Average Ac- 
Date Middle of Pay ren = tual Hours | Average | tual Hours 
Month eating Actual es ndexes, 1923=100 per Week Weekly | per Week 
Month Actual Real ctua: Fen Real per Veet Earnings ele 
YARD neues ih opleed 7) oh rei a AED Prime he Ol ge bee 

1941 Mocietwnaran Suva, |, 18.4074, 118.907, (78.087. |, 168.6. 148.61 | a0 ve=|. 118.0. [daey BM) IMy | e670. aa ou 16,407 18,227 $. 837 123.6 143.6 $40.78 118.2 137.3 48.7 $36.70 43.9 
Marche ie hi 16,735 18,797 . 837 123.6 143.2 41.28 119.7 138.7 49.3 36.76 43.9 
ADT ern Meek © ve 17,010 18,953 . 834 123.2 141.8 38,43 111.4 128.2 46.1 34.49 41.4 
Mayen. oo2. 5 tia. 17,297 19,173 . 836 123.5 141.3 39.77 115.3 131.9 47.5 35.88 42.9 
Pune 362 S2VLF20% 17,601 19,569 .839 123.9 140.0 40.93 118.6 134.0 48.8 36.81 43.9 
PUL os bot oat xk 18,152 20,051 .839 123.9 139.4 40.57 117.6 132.3 48.4 36.73 43 .8 
RUPUSEy can oa teres 18,625 20,432 . 839 123.9 138.6 40.12 116.3 130.1 47.8 36.57 43.6 
September........ 18,673 20,783 .838 123.8 136.3 40.62 Uh ed 129.6 48.5 36.49 43.5 
Octobes. asa. 19,257 21,196 .840 124.1 134.9 40.93 118.6 128.9 48.7 37.19 44.3 
November........ 19,252 21,475 . 839 123.9 133.4 39.88 115.6 124.4 47.5 35.75 42.6 
December........ 19,304 21,362 . 937 138.4 148.5 44 20 128.1 137.4 47.2 39.95 42.6 
Annual Average. 17,877 19,854 . 846 125.0 140.4 40.61 2 Wy es 132.2 48.0 36.56 43 .2 

1942 January.......... 19,323 21,463 . 943 139.3 147.4 45.37 131.5 139.2 48.1 40.85 43 .3 
February......... 19,389 21,329 .948 140.0 147.2 46.07 133.5 140.4 48.6 41.88 __Pebruary.....----| 19,389 | 21,329 | «948 (| =(140.0 | 147.2 | 46.07 | 188.5 | 140-4-| 48.6 | 41.88 | 44.2 _ 2 

Roap FreicuHt BRAKEMEN 

1941 February......... 41,780 44,942 $.962 140.6 163.3 $43.72 112.5 130.7 45.4 $40.64 42.2 
Marchi: wou. coe 42,201 45,663 . 961 140.5 162.8 44.75 115.2 133.5 46.6 41.36 43.0 
ATI meas se oe x 42,112 45,790 .979 143.1 164.7 41.71 107.3 123.5 42.6 38.36 39.2 

May 43,646 47,080 . 968 141.5 161.9 44.81 115.3 131.9 46.3 41.54 42.9 

8 PTT Shes ea tape edie 44,401 48,133 . 967 141.4 159.8 46.09 118.6 134.0 47.7 42.52 44.0 
Sulys SNR 45,583 49,506 . 969 141.7 159.4 46.04 118.5 133.3 47.5 42.40 43.7 
August. . 46,659 50,236 . 962 140.6 157.3 46.22 118.9 133.0 48.1 42.93 44.6 
September........ 47,338 51,162 .959 140.2 154.4 46.78 120.4 132.6 48.8 43.28 45.1 
October....... «.-| 48,524 52,393 .953 139.3 151.4 48.17 124.0 134.8 50.5 44.61 46.8 
November. . 49,007 52.676 . 956 139.8 150.5 44.67 115.0 123.8 46.7 41.56 43.5 
December........ 48,394 52,259 1.074 157.0 168.5 50.20 129.2 138.6 46.8 46.49 43.3 
Annual pki 45,106 48,757 .973 142.3 159.9 45 48 117.0 131.5 46.8 42.08 43.3 

1942 January. . ee 48,253 52,749 1.060 155.0 164.0 51.81 133 .3 141.1 48.9 47.39 44.7 
February. . re dated 2%. 48,948 52,411 1.065 155.7 163.7 52.34 134.7 141.6 49.2 48.88 45.9 

Roap PasseENGER BRAKEMEN 

1941 February......... 10,330 10,942 | $1.226 156.2 181.4 $45.29 123.8 143.8 36.9 $42.76 34.9 
March): 2200 4... 10,194 10,935 1.212 154.4 178.9 46.12 126.1 146.1 38.1 43.00 35.5 
Apr. amis = see oe 10,271 11,022 1.216 154.9 178.3 45 23 123.7 142.3 37.2 42.15 34.7 

1s Ege a 5 2 10,201 10,961 1.210 154.1 176.3 44.97 123.0 140.7 37.2 41.86 34.6 
sune Ae. Bess esth 10,367 11,282 1.212 154.4 174.5 47.01 128.5 145.2 38.8 43 .20 35.7 

iT oer ene aor 10,682 11,477 1.208 153.9 173.1 46.42 126.9 142.7 38.4 43.20 35.8 

PRU USUss exe's e's tor 10,603 11,508 1.209 154.0 172.3 46.92 128.3 143.5 38.8 43.23 35.7 
September 10,576 11,451 1,212 154.4 170.0 45 87 125.4 138.1 37.9 42.36 35.0 
October. 2 42s 10,425 11,141 1.208 153.9 167.3 45.13 123.4 134.1 37.4 42.23 35.0 
November........ 10,443 11,129 1.213 154.5 166.3 44.86 122.7 13221 37.0 42.10 34.7 
December........ 11,061 12,014 1.342 171.0 183.5 54.77 149.8 160.7 40.8 50.43 37.6 
Annual Average. 10,468 11,257 1.223 155.8 175.1 46.50 127.2 142.9 38.0 43 24 35.4 

ae ow eee 11,062 12,031 1.346 171.5 181.5 53.13 145.3 153.8 39.5 48.85 36.3 

ie 188 February... 10.9161 11,5801 1364 | 173.8 | uses | o3.42 | 146.1 | 153.6 | 39.2 | 50.86 | 36.9 er ona A 10,916 | 11,580| 1.364 | 173.8 | 182.8 | 53.42 | 146.1 | 153.6 39.2 | 50.36 36.9 

Yarp BrakeMEN 

41,302 44,547 Windebmasnaaiell, aueoy lycaulsay bas. 933 121.0 140.5 $43.32 115.2 133.8 46.4 $40.16 43.0 

zt ae a SOC ee 42,124 45,860 . 934 121.1 140.3 43.93 116.9 135.4 47.0 40.35 43.2 
ADT reeeden es 6 - 42,856 46,635 . 932 120.9 139.1 40.48 107.7 123.9 43.5 37.20 39.9 

May i.cic aie) dhotel el 43,584 46,550 , 933 121.0 138.4 42,34 112.6 128.8 45 4 39.64 42.5 
UNG eo lersates «4's 44,008 47,652 . 934 121.1 136.8 44.04 117.2 132.4 47.1 40.67 43.5 

DULY oeteee teas 45,375 48,751 . 934 1c 2 e I 136.2 43.56 115.9 130.4 46.6 40.54 43.4 
August. <5 yer. & 5's 46,594 50,067 . 935 121.3 135.7 43.37 115.4 129.1 46.4 40.36 43 .2 
September.......- 47,392 51,023 . 936 121.4 133.7 43.27 115.1 126.8 46.2 40.19 43.0 
Octoberkk . aaa 48,366 51,904 . 936 121.4 132.0 44.19 117.6 127.8 47.2 41.18 44.0 

N ber. . 48,491 52,283 . 935 121.3 130.6 42.85 114.0 122.7 45.9 39.74 42.5 
Deccan. 48,205 52,075 1.035 134.2 144.0 47.47 126.3 135.5 45.9 43.94 42.5 
Annual —— 44945 | 48,494] 943 | 122.3 | 137.4 | 48.40 | 115.5 | 129.8 46.1 | 40.22 42.7 

1942 Januar 48,081 52,361 1.038 134.6 142.4 48.61 129.5 136.8 46.8 44.64 43.0 
t ebruaty.scacs...| -48,004-4= 62,081 | 1.087 | 184.50 )) 141.4 48.71 | 129.6 | 186.8 147-9 | 45.05 |S A “""""'l g9'oo4 | 52,981] 1.087 | 184.5 | 141.4 | 48.71 | 129.6 | 136.8 47.0 | 45.05 43.4 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


What Is ‘‘Anti-Labor?’’ 

Epithets which imply that those addressed are 
actuated only by selfish partisan interest are 
widely used today. Such expressions as “Com- 
munist,” “labor racketeer,” and “leftist”? on the 
one hand, or “profiteer,” “rugged individualist,” 
and “economic royalist’? on the other, indicate 
contemptuous disagreement with the other per- 
son’s views and distrust of his motives. These 
terms of opprobrium are rarely applied with much 
discrimination or knowledge either of what they 
mean or of their real applicability to the individual 
accused. They merely provide a convenient way 
to vent displeasure and to indicate that the accused 
lacks essential virtues which the accuser, of course, 
possesses. 

The charge that someone or other is ‘“‘anti-labor”’ 
is now heard with increasing frequency. Just what 
is meant? On its face this is a broad accusation that 
the person is working against the best interests of 
the working man or that he seeks his own advan- 
tage at the expense of the rightful aspirations of 
labor. But when the charge is amplified by a recital 
of the offense that inspired it, the accused often 
appears to be guilty more of questioning certain 
policies or tactics of labor union organizers or 
officials than of opposing the progress of labor. 

Labor unionism long ago cast aside its swaddling 
clothes. From a series of small groups struggling 
against entrenched capital, it has grown into a 
powerful political and economic force, strongly or- 
ganized, well financed and independent of the usual 


legislative and administrative controls. It is not 
Jabor—the man at the machine or on the assembly 
line—but an organization which offers the laboring 
man a service for a price. This distinction needs to 
be kept clear. Although its officers are elected by 
its worker members and their dues finance it, its 
policies, or some of them, may not represent the 
desires of a considerable number of its members or 
of millions of workers who are not members. 
Judged by the most objective standards of national 
welfare, particular policies of organized labor as a 
whole, or of certain units of it, may be good or bad, 
but they are of necessity actually determined and 
carried out by a relatively small minority of labor 
representatives. Those who determine policy must 
consider what is good for organized labor as well 
as what is good for labor in the broader sense. 


This is not an accusation; it is merely a state- 
ment of obvious fact. Officials of an organization 
naturally work to perpetuate it, to strengthen it, to 
expand its influence. When an organization reaches 
such stature and such control over the field it 
covers that public interest is definitely involved, 
there are serious questionings whether as a force 
in the national economy its policies are construc- 
tive or destructive—whether its program, viewed 
in long-range perspective, is really serving the best 
interests of its constituents and those of the general 
public. If disagreement with any policy of organ- 
ized labor means automatically that one is anti- 
labor, then labor leaders are assuming an omnis- 
cience and infallibility that most human beings 
do not claim. But one of the oldest devices for 
stifling opposition is to create the impression that 
anyone who questions or opposes is reactionary 
and selfishly prejudiced. 

Labor problems are complex and often many- 
sided. Tremendous changes in labor conditions and 
relationships are taking place. Mistakes on both 
sides have been made and will be made. The freest 
discussion and analysis of important policies and 
proposals should, therefore, be encouraged. Real 
progress will not be served by implying that any 
criticism is based on an antagonism toward the 
interests of working men. National interest re- 


quires that decisions fairest to all eventually be 
reached. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, March-April, 1942 


HE PRESIDENT’S message to Congress on April 

27 containing his seven-point program aimed at 
controlling inflation presages an important series of 
developments affecting all the people. Some of these 
have already been inaugurated and others are in process. 
Ceilings on wholesale prices went into effect on May 11 
and those on retail prices are effective as of May 18. 


Cost or Livine 


Although the great majority of items entering into 
the compilation of cost of living indexes will come under 
the retail ceilings set by the OPA, cost of living indexes 
will undoubtedly continue to show change, including 
advances. 

In the first place, those items upon which ceilings 
will be placed must not be sold for a price in excess of 
the ceiling. Such a regulation does not, however, pre- 
clude price fluctuations under the ceiling. Furthermore, 
in individual instances the imposition of the ceiling will 
work undue hardship and such cases will most probably 
be subject to review and may result in an adjustment of 
the ceilmg—a further price change. 

Secondly, most raw and unprocessed foods will not 
be under a ceiling and will continue to change in price, 
advancing until 110% of parity is reached. Other items 
free to fluctuate in price are reading materials, motion 
picture theater admissions, art objects, used automo- 
biles, personal and professional services, carfare, and 
others. 

With all the possibilities for price changes indicated 
above, it is obvious that cost of living indexes will not 
remain static, although the changes may become less 
sharp. 


Recent Changes 


Between March and April, the cost of living for 
families of wage-earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers in the United States showed an increase of 
1.0%. This rise was owing largely to the considerable 


Cost or Livine 1n THE Untrep States 


Index Numbers, 1923-100 
110 


60 
1929 1933 1937 19411936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


increase of 3.0% in clothing prices and of 1.3% in food 
prices. Housing, housefurnishings, and sundries in- 
creased less than 1.0%. Fuel and light decreased 0.3% 
because of seasonally lower coal prices. 

Percentage changes in the cost of living from March 
to April by cities, presented in the table at the bottom 
of this page, show that increases ranged from 0.2% in 
Front Royal, Virginia, to 2.5% in Baltimore. There 
were no declines recorded, and only New Haven experi- 
enced no change. 


(Continued on page 149) 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 67 CITIES, MARCH TO APRIL, 1942 
Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 


City Sara City eee City panes City Paes 

ROTES Oh ce kde = = 2-5. We Dmluthi.. sera. to i Hel Biel etrota-co ame recta a 17,0" }\ Rochester-. 2-2. sca +0.8 
en Benton Siaugs gees. 12] Seattle aes gag certs Vari 18 || New Orleansi;..3.....:| 41.0 |) Boston... -.-.-.. 22.5 +0.7 
ING@wark.. cua «me * ae Se +2.0 Birmingham! <2; =..-4)- ; +1.2 Parkersburg, W. Va....| +1.0 Kansas City, IMotesccacton +0.7 
MOleUO see ee See «hk OUD) Wp allagiecsbiecacraes «ty ta Bed 2) ||) Pittsburgh, yc cane oe +1.0 Philadelphia ER erase +0.7 
iets, [eRe an oe Seen ore =f 9). WI CMOUIS VINO wRe cra. <teisisf ss +1.2 || Portland............... 41.0 || Sacramento.y.........- +0.7 
Wasa WSS. cele scccsjc.40 fed Oa VIMISKEDOM.ciieisre0o sea f fe Leen | COIN ONG see pt avelne Se = tl Op sllpAKLON. a < cst acta || nO .0 
Anderson, Ind.......... rea Ay Providence...........- +1.2 Roanoke, Via. eran cee +1.0 New Yorks en nee +0.6 
Prentony— Nin d waters come +1.7 || Saginaw, Mich......... else al! Ste LOWS eam © es stesnscae © +1.0 || Rockford, Ill.......... +0.6 
Mansing Sect. wot 41.6 || Chattanooga...........| +1.1 || Spokane Nahe eel) 1-08) Wilmington, Dele ees 1.0.5 
Evansville, Ind......... ee aullcGleveland. cccdce scars tel. k | Atlanta neo. ootesae.s +0.9 || Los Angeles............) +0.4 
all River. sban. rac = > <i ios lees Moinesinn.« aa .1 || Buffalo.............++: +0.9 |/ Milwaukee.............] +0.4 
lint Michtp, 8.2. o67| ef l-o ||| indianapolis, .. <2)... - Flee Giicinmatt. fate cea oe +0.9 || Bridgeport............. ree 
Oakland. eee see -EL.5 || Lewistown, Pa.........- Si day. ene sees ton +0.9 || Chicago............... aes 
Youngstowiee =). +1.5 || Manchester, N. H...... .1 || Grand Rapids.......... +0.8 Minneapolis Se Renee 8 
WenvVersccuexee =. “ase sik Ep Ace || VESTA DDS nye cise aiencrs a 1 | Houston ..0... 0... .-|. +008). || Front Royal, Va........ ba 
Wolietade cc inncccse ee aac 41.4 Sip Pale cranes. unl MaCOMi va apes se SSumliNews Elavenssee eee 
Omalhiare te ito ses SL An HOS VLACUSE sales ie we bee nol) Meadville; Paireac nos 8 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LABOR STATISTICS FOR MANUFACTURING WAGE EARNERS, 1932-1942 


AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK PER WAGE EARNER 
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EARNINGS AND Hours 


_A general improvement was made in the labor statis- 
tics applicable to wage earners in twenty-five manufac- 
turing industries during the month of March. Increases 
in hourly earnings, including payments for overtime 
and incentives, brought the figure up to $.888, the 
highest ever recorded for this series. Rising 0.9%, 
hourly earnings registered an advance for the twenty- 
seventh consecutive month. 


Average Hours 


Average hours per week per wage earner increased 
0.7% between February and March, and were 3.6% 
greater than in March, 1941. 


Weekly Earnings 

The combination of longer hours and higher hourly 
earnings resulted in average weekly earnings of $38.14, 
a 1.6% advance over the February level. Since Novem- 
ber, 1941, weekly earnings have risen 6.7% and since 
May, 1940, the month before the defense program 
began, 37.8%. 

Adjusting for rises in living costs, there was an 
increase of 0.5% between February and March in 
“Teal” earnings, which were at their all-time peak in 
March. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LABOR STATISTICS 


The chart on the opposite page is presented for the 
purpose of illustrating changes in labor statistics in 
relation to a few dates upon which occurred develop- 
ments of far-reaching effect upon labor and manage- 
ment. These dates refer to the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
beginning of the 44-, 42-, and 40-hour weeks; and the 
outbreak of World War II, the defense program in this 
country, and our participation in the war as a belligerent. 

In almost every one of the series presented, advances 
occurred immediately after each of these events. The 
number of hours worked increased sharply under the 
stimulus of war work at the time the 40-hour week came 
into effect and has since continued to increase. Hourly 
earnings felt the impetus both of wage-rate increases 
and of payments for overtime which have been in- 


creased not only because of war needs but also because 
of the shortening of the time to which regular rates of 
pay are applicable. 

The combination of these effects on hours and hourly 
earnings has brought about an almost continuous ad- 
vance in weekly earnings, a short set-back having oc- 
curred only in late 1937 and early 1938. Although living 
costs have been advancing steadily, they have not 
approximated the rise in weekly earnings. As a result, 
the purchasing value of weekly earnings has doubled 
since 1932 in the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
regularly surveyed by Tue ConrERENCE Boarp, and 
has nearly doubled in all manufacturing. 


Strikes 


Although new strikes declined sharply after Pearl 
Harbor, since January they have advanced steadily 
both in number and in workers involved. Although 
the increase in total man days lost by all stoppages has 
been more modest because the disputes have been of 
shorter duration, it is nevertheless disturbing. For 
every man day lost in defense industries marks the 
loss of some piece of equipment vital to the war effort. 

The War Labor Board has been designated as the 
official issuing agency for strike data applicable to 
defense industries. It reports 332,000 man days of work 
lost by strikes during the first quarter of 1942. 

This steady growth has been evident in strikes affect- 
ing war industries. Man days lost totaled 46,000 in 
January, 119,000 in February, and 167,000 in March. 
Similar growth was evident in the number of strikes 
and in the number of employees involved. 

Between January 13 and April 30, the War Labor 
Board received 163 cases and succeeded in closing 50. 
The division of the closings was four by agreement prior 
to hearing, twenty-four by agreement through media- 
tion, six by voluntary arbitration, and sixteen by board 
decision. This record of closings is more favorable from 
the standpoint of the number of workers involved, since 
the closings covered 526,000 workers out of a total of 
1,398,000. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 


in Manufacturing 


ABOR STATISTICS were generally improved in 

March, according to THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
regular monthly survey of twenty-five manufacturing 
industries. A longer work week necessitated additional 
overtime payments which raised average hourly earn- 
ings, average weekly earnings and “real” weekly earnings 
to new peaks. Employment, man hours worked, and 
payrolls were also higher in March than they ever 
were before. 


EARNINGS 


Earnings of wage earners in manufacturing industries 
reached new all-time highs in March, but in general, 
weekly earnings advanced more than hourly earnings, 
since the number of hours worked per week also 
increased. 


Hourly Earnings 


Hourly earnings of all manufacturing workers aver- 
aged $.888 in March. This was 3.3% higher than in 
November, 1941, 20.5% higher than in May, 1940, 
and 23.3% higher than in August, 1939. The effect on 
hourly earnings of each of the three phases of the war 
can be seen by observing the average month-to-month 
rise which occurred during each period. In the first nine 
months of the war, there was an average increase of 
0.3% per month, so that by May, 1940, average hourly 
earnings had risen to $.737 from the August, 1939, level 
of $.720. With the initiation of our lend-lease program, 
labor found itself in a more advantageous bargaining 
position and, largely as a result of higher wage-rates, 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Ae aceeleAwericn Index Numbers, 1928 =100 
kms Average be ech eet 
Tate H } W k ours per ours per . : 
avail Mistines Ween ber Weg pe Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Sisal eaplaye Total 
Earner Earner Week per ment Man Payrolls 
Actual Real Actual Real eo a 
1941 March.. $.769 | $31.80] 41.2| 40.3] 142.1] 164.7] 119.51 13 
; . 8.5| 83.7] 112.4 
ith <i .784| 31.89] 40.7] 40.3] 144.9] 166.7] 119.8] 1387.9| 827! 115 9 os re 
MAVRWas s carct -799 | $3.12] 41.3] 40.4] 147.7] 169.0] 124.5] 142.4] 93.9] 118.11 9911 147.0 
pee Se ee 818 84.26 41.7 40.5 151.2 170.8 | 128.7| 145.4| 84.8] 190.7| 102.4) 155.3 
in A "ap 51.9] 170.9] 126.6] 142.4| 983.3] 1928 
A Sore .828 | $4.10] 41.2] 40.6] 153.0] 171.1] 198.1] 143.3] 983.7] 1030 103.0 187°8 
September be ae 845 85.10 41.6 40.6 156.2] 172.0] 131.9] 145.3] 984.6] 125.3] 106.0] 165.8 
a. ol 5.6: ; 187.7 | 171,4)) 18407) 1457) gaa) “r88: ; ; 
November.......... 860 | 35.74] 41.5] 40.6] 159.0] 171.2] 134.3| 144.6] 84/3 rea sora me 
December...........] 868 | 36.08 | 41.6] 40.7] 160.4] 172.1] 135.6| 145.5| 84.6] 196.8] 1073| i971. 
1942 January Lv ogg 878 87.47 42.4) 40.8] 162.3] 171.7] 140.8] 149.0| 86.2| 197.9] 110.2 180: 
ebruary............| 87.537] 42.4 | 40.9] 162.7] 171.1] 141.071 148.37 96.2 | 198. 
8 
Mandi. Serec eee 888 | 38.14] 42.7| 41.0| 164.1] 170.8] 143.3| 149.1| 98681 130.1. 112,91 ay 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1942 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
<<... ee 
Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


Industry Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Mar, Feb Mar Feb Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. 

feed ce IMplement.< erectes vere ee eek eee ee ee $. es $.957 $40.86 $40.48 42.4 42.3 42.6 42.5r 
Automobile). .....+..eesereessneesretsaresseees 1.227 | 1.216 | 55.95 | 52.417 | 45.6 43.1r | 41.0 40.7 
See, Ca te a ee .644 .640 25.99 25.70 40.4 40.2 40.4 40.5 
Rayon raid 3 ween Bi aie © ais! piataial'a a. we aya Se ANss bi .918 . 908r 37.41 37.15r 40.7 40.9 40.1 40.1 
Pitan Nath IPEOGUCTR TP tharate ae civic @ wise se ees : et .842 $2.93 33 . 26 39.2 39.5 40.0 40.0 
Electrical 7 ofr Bids ose swiss © GhS Sole xis) oibidin y Ries n vs .626 - 622 26.08 25.79 41.7 41.4 40.5 40.3 
CCITICAL RATA CHITIN 60. ian ais ofa) 0.616 wma « dia n.8i4 19 nis .981 .976 44.75 44.23 45.6 45.3 40.9 41.0 
as CONC cos. Sie kaise wt Seles WE 3.6 oe Nivm Giese ional s 5 . 840 .829 35.75 35.09 42.6 42.3 41.0 40.9 
OSICNY, BUGLKNIG POOUS 6 5:cccch <0 tsus OMOEA. < ocak ¢ .609 603 23.20 22.10 38.1 36.7 40.0 40.0 
Tron and pteelte. ccme: Fe a infe wise ee Mane Sate Wives duals late 6,66 1.001 -995 38.14 $8.81 $8.1 39.0 41.4 41.3 
Leather tanning and finishing......................... a hrf sy fil 31.94 31.64 41.4 41.1 41.7 41.7 
POUL BIG TEMIWORK. OC on vino ys wee ws Gas es the snes .857 848 35.14 34.73 41.0 41.0 40.6 40.6 
Meat packing. sacle she sce cece es cicesecssersestesatess .801 197 31.44 30.57 39.2 38.3 40.0 40.0 
abe AN Ge VATIIRU Sele. oe A. Seaton eae charsvanemie Seta G .851 .848r 35.03 34.92r 41.2 41.2r 40.0 40.0 
Raper canes PU Peer ae ee Se cece ee ces etiecrest 187 .781 34.21 34.15 43.5 43.8 40.8 40.7 
Paper products. .... ste eee eee e eee e cece eee eee e ences 125 YEN 29.81 29.77 41.1 41.3 40.1 40.1 
Era HOUR: BN JOD). 25305. ssa ewan vases es . 864 .861 35.52 $5.51 41.1 41.2 39.8 39.8 
Printing—news and magarine........<<..-.+e+ssecccss . 995 . 983r 38.47 38 .02r 38.7 38.7 39.7 39.7 
Rubber...... Sec ew ence w neces cece eect cece tee ees . 986 . 974 39.26 38.11 39.8 39.1 38.4 38.4 
Paubher tires and tubes.4.... 5.0. 5.scnchaetsesace 1.114 1.104 43 .42 42.01 39.0 38.1 37.6 37.6 
: wether rubber PLOcucrs,. £...% <sedecsss neste cxscs . 825 .817 33.78 33 . 06 40.9 40.5 39.3 39.3 
MIC AV OTe Me uk Bike home hale casewe wrote .625 .621 25.91 25.76 41.4 41.5 40.5 40.3 
VRE Lars 03, en ol asic a 2 Se ee ae a SO IR . 756 749 29.31 29.04 38.8 38.8 40.1 40.0 
i. Woolen and worsted: poods;..2 <5 Gass essence can .739 .730 28.95 28 .26 39.2 38.7 40.0 40.0 
S.Othee woolen products s). ./. 55 6 bse ones on eee sine .782 .779 29.88 30.28 38.2 38.9 40.2 40.0 
Foundries and machine shops...............--.-+---: 954 .941r | 45.20 44.71 47.4 47 .5r 42.4 42.3 
A SROUTATIES.. . fo Se CeeS.. See ee SOR rica SESS SST . 933 .921 42.53 41.59 45 .6 45.1 41.9 41.5 
2. Machines and machine tools.................- pee .965 .955r | 48.80 48 .58 50.6 50.9r 44.9 44.6 
SeHCAVy equipments don... sGoGt 20 BOE 0s SRK .997 |- .995 47.80 47.98 48.0 48.2 43.1 42.9 
*elardware and small parts. o.oo .1sccw so. maces 5 .889 .872 41.28 40.26 46.5 46.2 41.2 41.6 
Dee Her WTOC ee An wes geein ts saan cats we Sie Be . 948 . 929 43.70 43.04 46.1 46.3 41.3 41.2 
CEU RNASS ERIM tee article so Sis v's s's\are sm canccel oo ieubiel aie «be $.888 $.880 $38.14 $37 . 53r 42.7 42.4 41.0 40.9 
MpEMe HEM Leo ee eae Sos Stas oes bo ex is once beams ees $.764 $.758 $29.84 $29.89 39.0 39.4 39.6 39.6 
IRGtrUlENTSTCUNING 56 oso oS ce be fie e aiabie aie Vib wi eceie ni 5/eS 1.141 1.141 43.46 43.16 38.1 37.8 36.8 36.8 
Lath WESSELS oer eee 5 gel ar, ae oe Sere $.891 $. 882 $38.15 $37 . 55r 42.6 42.3; 40.9 40.8 


See footnotes on page 155 


the average monthly rate of increase rose from 0.3% to 
0.9%. Thus, by November, 1941, manufacturing work- 
ers were making $.860 per hour. During the four months 
from our entry into the war until March, manufactur- 
ing employees increased the length of their average work 
week 2.9%. Their higher overtime payments princi- 
pally caused their hourly earnings to advance 3.3% on 
the average during this four-month period, or 0.8% 
per month. 


Weekly Earnings 

Manufacturing workers received $38.14 per week in 
March, or 6.7% more than their weekly income of 
$35.74 last November. Since May, 1940, the month 
before our defense program was initiated, when they 
received $27.67 per week, their earnings have risen 
37.8%. This compares with a rise of 39.8% since 
August, 1939. 

The “real” weekly earnings of manufacturing workers 


have risen at a slightly less rapid rate because of the 
effect that higher living costs have had upon them. But 
since weekly earnings in dollars have grown each suc- 
cessive month since December, 1940—with the excep- 
tion of July and August, 1941, when earnings were 
slightly lower than in June—manufacturing workers 
have greater purchasing power than ever before: 22.1% 
more in March than in August, 1939, or than in May, 
1940, and 3.1% more than in November of last year. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours AnD PAYROLLS 


Total employment advanced 1.0% from February to 
March, in spite of curtailed production in such con- 
sumers’ goods industries as hosiery and knit goods, meat- 
packing, paper and pulp, and wool manufactures. The 
index at 130.1 (1923 =100) was higher than in any other 
month. There were 2.1% more persons at work in 
March than in November, 1941, 39.0% more than dur- 
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eee 
aia 1940, and 54.5% more than during August, The seeming discrepancy of a longer work week and 
: lower hourl i ] 
Although the work week was longer in March and a ee 
employment was greater, total man hours worked were SHIPBUILDING, Marcu, 1942 
only 1.7% more than in February. Nevertheless, Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


58.3% more man hours were worked than in May, 1940, 
and 74.2% more than in August, 1939. 
Since total payrolls reflect changes in hourly earnings 


March, 1942 | February, 1942 


All male wage earners 


as well as in the number of hours worked in one week Whe eae CA, OL es ‘been: Rey 
and the number of persons at work, the rise from Feb- Actual hours)... 1. ses eee see wre mae 
ruary to March amounted to 2.6%, while that since aun Sa eat Git batt 9 xs abe? 
November was 8.9%. They have risen 91.6% since Hourly earnings,),... 4.4.0 see... 00s $ .818 $ .856 
May, 1940, and as much as 115.7% since August, 1939. Weekly eamninis: steeqn te Stine se $41.15 $41.94 
ACURA HOULS tent nee cee tee 50.3 49.0 
Tue Surpsurwpine Inpustry ier cee and skilled 
Shipbuilding workers averaged $52.20 per week in Weekly earnings... Rifai ii $55.88" $55.88. 
March, or 1.2% less than the $52.84 for one week’s work SAS UA TOURS TENT 3 BPE Ja 3] 8 AT Te 
in February. A decline of 1.7% in average hourly earn- anaes Vanes ee 
ings was entirely responsible for the reduction in the a larger number of unskilled workers at a lower basic 
average weekly return of shipbuilding workers since wage rate. Both average hourly and weekly earnings 
their work week was 0.2 hours greater than in February. and the number of hours worked by semi-skilled and 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1928 = 100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Ho Payro! 
fe apne Hourly; Actuals |g. aah fess tae ar i Worked 1 ysl 
Actual Real 
Mar. Feb, Mar. Feb. Mar Feb Mar. Feb Mar. Feb Mar. Feb. 

Agricultural implement es Seen 173.2 | 172.1 | 148.5 | 147.1 | 154.5 | 154.7 | 141.3 | 139.9 | 121.1 | 119.6 | 209.8 | 205.8 
ANItOMOD He Ne 2 on oo bp, oP ore sems.cte suze © 194.1 | 192.4 | 185.6 | 173.97} 193.1) 182.97) na n.a n.d. n.a n.a n.a 
SOO ATK BNO Sates iv @ se nc cire tes <8 180.1 | 129.3 | 115.0 | 118.7 | 119.7 | 119.6 | 104.5 | 104.5 92.6 92 2 12072. TSS 
(heures eter t te aca, te ata fe ccpen.s c 181.4 | 179.47} 139.0 | 138.17r| 144.6 | 145.27) 162.3 | 161.5r} 124.2 | 124.2r] 225.6 | 223.0r 
REOLLON IN OFENSS Soon wea ctusretees ans « 5 140.7 | 139.8 | 122.8 | 121.4 | 127.8 | 127.7 50.9 50.4 44.4 43 .6 62.5 61.2 
Electrical manufacturing............... Wet 18 Be) G22 T1635 Soh Lil Bel LL. 7 n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. 
Ir bOLes. ee aoe sare bates ers Sele ss 162.5 | 160.3 | 143.3 | 140.7 | 149.1 | 147.9 | 114.0 | 111.9 | 100.8 98.2 | 163.4] 157.4 
Hosiery and knit goods od 2 at Oa Seay 159.4 | 157.9 | 181.3 | 125.1 | 136.6 | 181.5 | 103.6 | 105.0 85.3 83.3 | 136.0 | 131.4 
IPORTBMU BLOC toe a: merit tery cbaiy She ecm =e 168.0 | 166.9 | 111.5 | 118.4 | 116.0 | 119.2 | 182.8 | 182.5 87.6 89.6 | 148.1 | 150.3 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 158.6 | 158.6 | 137.9 | 136.6 | 143.5 | 143.6 93.0 92.3 80.9 19.7 ei28 Sore le6n 
Lumber and millwork................. 181.2 | 179.3 | 150.0 } 148.3 | 156.1 | 155.9 71.0 70.5 58.8 58.4} 106.5 | 104.6 
Meat packing. Ras ge Ie Oe ce en 169.3 | 168.5 | 133.6 | 129.9 } 139.0 } 1836.6 | 136.5 | 145.9 | 107.7 | 112.5 | 182.4 | 189.5 
Ramp and Varuisn sae. ons aor downs: 159.4 | 158.8r}] 131.8 | 181.47) 137.1 | 138.2r| 155.0 | 153.5 | 128.2 | 126.97] 204.3 | 201.7r 
Paneriand pulp ton. ts 220 oe oer donen 156.2 | 155.0 | 131.2 | 130.9 | 136.5 | 187.6 | 128.8 }| 129.0 } 108.2 | 109.1 | 169.0 | 168.9 
PAPER DIQUUELA A. cused le winpwinte foam © 159.0 | 158.1 | 136.9 | 186.7 | 142.5 | 143.7 | 177.8 | 174.0 | 153.4 | 151.0 | 243.4 | 237.9 
Printing—book and job................ 132.3 | 181.9 | 118.6 | 118.6 | 123.4 | 194.7 | 116.9 | 115.6 | 104.6 | 108.8 | 138.6 | 187.1 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 143.6 | 141.87} 123.2 | 121.7r} 128.2 } 128.07] 125.9 | 125.0 | 108.3 | 107.5 | 155.1 | 152.1r 
ND DehaS ae. Sclaitiveh’ Gas wae sn at 157.5 | 155.6 | 140.1 | 186.0 | 145.8 | 143.0 O72 96.8 86.3 84.5 | 186.2 | 181.6 
SU pACRY OL ci isicts coy oy amas aheie Paieisn «.« T26.0 t119609 (002.5 1a OLA |e 7 84.2 82.0 74.9 es Hae | 94.7 91.8 
Winter sce cub watses hs ches 149° 7 1148.3 | 192.3 1 121.2% | 127.3.) 127.4 85.8 87.9 70.1 71.8 | 104.9 | 106.5 
Foundries and machine shops .......... 166.5 | 164.27] 159.3 | 157.6 | 165.8 | 165.7 | 196.1 | 190.9 | 187.5 | 182.97; 312.4 | 300.9 

eR OUNC NES anu, ime exes Gaete 4s iesea or 158.1 | 156.1 | 143.6 | 140.5 | 149.4 | 147.7 | 185.2 | 182.8 | 122.8 119.3 } 194.1 | 186.6 

2, Machines and machine tools....... 175.8 | 174.07] 178.8 | 177.9 | 186.1 | 187.1 n.d n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. 

8. Heavy equipment.............---- 148.8 | 148.5 | 144.8 | 145.3 | 150.7 | 152.8 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

4. Hardware and small PALES ..0:. ersee 173.6 | 170.3 | 166.4 | 162.3 | 173.2 | 170.7 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 187.0 | 185.8 | 324.5 | 316.5 

5. Other products Sn 06 Fee Gn Bc 169.3 | 165.9 | 159.9 | 157.5 |} 166 165.6 | 211.6 | 207.0 | 200.0 | 196.4 | 338.3 | 326.0 


PE SINDUBTRIBS 4 broversiens voew nw werd oneererens 130.1 | 128.8r!} 112.9 | 111.0r| 186.4 | 181.67 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rayon and allied products, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen 
and worsted goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries.” See footnotes on page 155 
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skilled workers remained unchanged from February to 
March. 


Lapor Sratistics IN Marca 


Hourly earnings advanced 0.9% in March to $.888. 
They were 15.5% above those of March, 1941, and 
50.5% above average hourly receipts in 1929. 


Weekly earnings at $38.14 in March, were 1.6% higher 
than in February, 19.9% higher than in March of last 
year, and 33.6% higher than the 1929 average. 


Hours worked per week rose 0.3 hours or 0.7% in 
March. They averaged 3.6% more than a year previous, 
and 11.6% less than in 1929. 


**Real’’ weekly earnings, which are dollar earnings ad- 
justed for changes in living costs, increased 0.5% in 
March, since weekly earnings rose more than the cost 


of living. The March level was 7.7% greater than in 
March, 1941, and 39.1% greater than the average for 
1929. 


Employment increased 1.0% in March to a level 
15.7% above that of last March, and 28.8% above the 
average during 1929. 


Man hours, in rising 1.7% above the February level, 
exceeded the March, 1941, level by 20.0% and that of 
the year 1929 by 13.8%. 


Payrolls averaged 186.4 (1923 =100) in March. The 
February-to-March advance amounted to 2.6%, the 
year-to-year advance, 38.8%, and the advance since 
1929 amounted to 72.0%. 


Manufacturing workers were in an advantageous 
position in March, according to these statistics. Their 
weekly return of $38.14 for a work week of 42.7 hours 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


InpusTEY 


Agricultural implement...............- 


Automobile! 2 acs.aw sie os trace maces cee : : : 
Bootiand shoe sec cueercnajsceteslevessccotos 743 .740 | 30.36 | 30. 
Chemically. nc a. scraose apiece sss eee . 962 955r| 39.48 | 39. 
Rayon and allied products .......... .900 .900 | 35.89 | 36. 
Cotton—Northi tc shee ne se ecleetinan eras .685 .679 | 29.49 | 28. 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.044 | 1.036 | 48.41 | 47. 
Fabri buire® teers otic 2 eto ~ ona aistdchs o cave ates .856 845 | 36.64 | 35. 
Hosiery and knit goods ............... oie .771 | 31.02 | 30. 
rox. dnd steeleet cst cece soccer 1.001 .995 | 38.14 | 38 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .789 788 | 32.92 | 32 
Lumber and millwork................. .857 | (848 | 35.14 | 34 
IMIGAE SACKING: caer ccaheisicteies aciete Aone cals 832 .830 | 32.79 | 32 
AM AGU Y AEOISW eee a cteterist yy isi Oeleoe= 867 8647] 35.89 | 35 
Paper and Pulp. cies eer vecae sicsi sine 807 802 | 35.82 | 35 
Paper products jc. co ars ste ae caw. ene aod 815 804 | 34.63 | 34 
Printing—book and job...............- .968 .965 | 39.88 | 40 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .| 1.064 | 1.0437] 40.84 | 40. 
RED WER sees poet eas cers ctanipis he econ 1.096 | 1,084 | 44.41 | 42. 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.171 | 1.158 | 46.43 | 44 
2. Other rabber products............ .959 .952 | 40.52 | 39 
PAB TGMAV OM ct ata sarees nace eee 686 679 | 29.25 | 29 
WiOOlmeniamtans tye icmcmansae ooeen tot 805 801 | 32.28 | 32 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 790 786 | 31.90 | 31 
2. Other woolen products!........... .820 817 | 32.68 | 32 
Foundries and machine shops.. ........] .976 9647] 46.98 | 46 
TORU GUUMONICS TM MNER, « taerelnctn «Muck oan % .938 926 | 42.89 | 41 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 974 963r| 49.56 | 49 
8. Heavy equipment..........:..... 997 995 | 47.80 | 47. 
4. Hardware and small parts......... . 936 918 | 44.18 | 43 
5 OUNEr DLOdUCES ya. caeitiieicc.>.¢*.¢.000 . 992 970 | 47.05 | 46 
SV INDUBTRINA) 4 stots > detects Sets: $.948. | $.939r/$41.32 [$40 
Ceitiént: £088: : deh. 58). PRO UR. ook 8.764 | $.758 |$29.84 |$29 
Petroleum refininigh cus cern eee ts sc 1.141 | 1.141 | 43.46 | 43. 


per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Mar Feb. Mar Feb. Mar. Feb. 

, 42.3 | $.746 | $.746 |$31.26 |$31.39 41.9 42.1 

9 : Ay the .750 | 32.62 | 29.55r| 42.2 39.4r 
06 40.9 40.6 .529 .522 | 20.85 | 20.49 39.4 39.2 
Q4r) 41.1 41.1 .629 .629r| 23.78 | 24.32r] 37.8 38.6r 
10 39.9 40.1 .619 .626 | 22.78 | 23.43 36.8 37.4 
97 43.1 42.7 554 551 | 22.17 | 22.08 40.0 40.0 
86 46.4 46 .2 .692 686 | 29.31 | 28.49 42.3 41.5 
91 42.8 42.5 .591 584 | 23.52 | 23.01 39.8 39.4 
ol 40.2 38.9 .504 500 | 18.62 | 18.36 36.9 S67, 
.81 38.1 39.0 eee oe ee en Ayer . eke Bie 
.58 41.7 41.3 .625 .629 | 24.56 | 24.48 39.3 38.9 
Are 41.0 41.0 oe es Fe ae Dene Ste tege ee 
Ol 39.4 38.6 . 640 .639 | 24.48 | 23.80 38.2 37.3 
68r| 41.4 41.3r} .604 .603r] 23.31 | 23.52r} 38.6 39.0r 
19 43.8 43.9 .543 .535 | 20.90 | 21.47 38.5 40.1 
Ass) 42.5 42.7 .519 516 | 19.85 | 19.73 38.5 38.2 
.05 41.2 41.5 552 550 | 22.41 | 22.22 40.6 40.4 
32r| 38.4 38.6 577 579 | 23.28 | 22.48 40.3 38.9 
83 40.5 39.5 .692 .682 | 26.32 | 25.97 38.0 38.1 
.52 39.6 38.4 . 809 .802 | 28.91 | 28.98 $5.7 36.2 
.61 42.2 41.6 .636 .628 | 24.97 | 24.53 $973 39.0 
out, 42.7 43.0 .498 487 | 19.49 | 18.75 $9.1 38.5 
18 40.1 40.2 .653 653 | 23.16 | 24.07 35.4 36.9 
.70 40.4 40.4 .651 649 | 23.69 | 24.27 36.4 37.4 
.68 39.9 40.0 .658 .661 | 22.10 | 23.66 33.6 35.8 
we | 48.1 48.3r| .631 610 | 26.65 | 25.37 42.3 41.6 
.90 45.7 45.3 .703 694 | 28.39 | 27.66 40.4 39.9 
.26 50.9 51.1r| .674 650 | 29.49 | 27.94 43.7 43.0 
98 48.0 48.2 eed Rok eet re seat 5 ake 
Q7 47.2 47.1 .640 619 | 27.48 | 25.79 42.9 41.7 
52 47 .4 48.0 .605 588 | 25.05 | 24.25 41.4 41.3 
TOr| 43.4 43.2 | $.582 | $.576 |$22.73 |$22.407] 39.0 38.9 
.89 39.0 39.4 
16 38.1 37.8 


_—— | | ———— | | 
—_—_—_—_—| —————— |__| | | | 


See footnotes on page 155 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, MARCH, 1942 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Ea 


UNSKILLED SkILLED aND SeEMI-SEILLED 
ee ee ee | 


Average Earnings Average Earnings 


Invvustrr Average Hours Average Hours 
rt Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 


Agricultural implement. 


ral implement................ $.799 | $.794 |$32.53 |$32.30 40.7 40.7 | $.989 | $.982 |$42.20 1.80 42.7 42.6 
Bo AiO IE SSAC, ace 1.072 | 1.083 | 48.67 | 48.747] 45.4 45.0r| 1.287 | 1.274 | 58.82 ie 45.7 43 .2r 
Che an i BUOGT Wad arb itl e takes we trae 424 424] 16.83 | 17.17 39.7 40.5 . 756 .753 | 31.00 | 30.57 41.0 40.6 i 

he Bie hicin nn KSiehelwe.s Adlai Nie Seam » sisi 5 817 808 | 33.56 | 32.84 41.1 40.7 | 1.011 | 1.0047} 41.51 | 41.437] 41.0 41.2r 
< yon and allied products............ 641 637 | 25.04 | 24.93 | 39.0] 39.2 . 933 .936 | 37.30 | 37.65 | 40.0 | 40.2 
lo ae ae aera aiWislararetslsieieieisie ere'e’s 612 610 | 25.56 | 25.28 41.7 41.4 11S .707 | 31.11 | 30.52 43.6 43.2 
= ei ce manufacturing............... 798 813 | 35.35 | 35.93 44.3 44.2 | 1.071 | 1.061 | 49.91 | 49.23 46.6 46.4 
urniture* Es wet Pines Perwiaiae + i bieie Pics et 667 663 | 28.55 | 28.71 42.8 43.3 . 903 .890 | 38.65 | 37.65 42.8 42.3 
Hosiery and knit POOUS oot aches v5 509 506 | 21.11 | 20.98 41.5 41.4 . 799 .800 | 32.04 | 30.94 40.1 38.7 
Iron and steel* Raia Gis Gass epee eee e ee nee . 764 .766 | 28.42 | 29.18 B22 38.1 | 1.043 | 1.035 | 39.95 | 40.57 38.3 39.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .612 610 | 25.42 | 25.36 41.5 41.6 .831 .828 | 34.85 | 34.20 42.0 41.3 
Lumber and MU LWOLK oe . ee RE ww on 643 638 | 26.31 | 25.95 40.9 40.7 917 .906 | 38.10 | 37.55 41.6 41.4 
Meat packing. wt te eect cece eee eeeee nee W721 | 27.99 | 27.47 38.5 38.1 .889 .889 | 35.47 | 34.49 39.9 38.8 
Paintandsvyarnishivieseit ee a. ce Oakae 734 731r} 29.36 | 29.467r]) 40.0 40.37} .939 .936r| 39.53 | 39.127} 42.1 41.8r 
Panperand pulp were oooh tc kek ck ce A 678 678 | 28.84 | 29.12 42.5 43.0 .860 852 | 38.15 | 37.85 44.4 44.4 
Paper products... .. oe eee ee ees Sacceee: 650 633 | 27.79 | 26.81 42.8 42.3 .876 .863 | 37.09 | 36.97 42.4 42.8 
Printing—book and job... wee cee eee eee 579 576 | 24.26 | 24.13 41.9 41.9 | 1.097 | 1.094 | 44.87 | 45.18 40.9 41.3 
Printing—news and magazine. ......... 673 644 | 24.98 | 24.26 37.1 37.7 | 1.166 | 1.147r| 45.18 | 44.617] 38.7 38.9 
Rubber. ...... pee eee eee ew ee eet e eee aees 705 697 | 27.35 | 26.28 38.8 37.7 | 1.112 | 1.100 | 45.17 | 43.56 40.6 39.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 723 716 | 27.04 | 26.28 37.4 36.7 | 1.192 | 1.179 | 47.41 | 45.44 39.8 38.5 
2. Other rubber products............ 672 656 | 28.86 | 26.69 43.0 40.7 970 962 | 40.95 | 40.05 42.2 41.6 
W oolsgewreemreeetee. oe Ls ae ble oz 662 659 | 26.42 | 26.36 39.9 40.0 875 872 | 35.19 | 35.09 40.2 40.3 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 675 669 | 26.91 | 26.70 39.9 39.9 859 854 | 34.90 | 34.67 40.6 40.6 
ee Other woolen products‘ Sc EERIE CIE 646 646 | 25.76 | 25.90 39.9 40.1 889 .888 | 35.44 | 35.47 39.9 39.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 806 795 | 37.87 | 37.18} 47.0] 46.8] 1.011} .999 | 48.96 | 48.59] 48.4} 48.7 
de Foundries LI RTE prec ese e eee 755 755 | 33.76 |"33:.77 44.7 44.7} 1.015 | 1.000 | 46.88 | 45.51 46.2 45.5 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 810 801 | 40.87 | 40.27 50.5 50.3 | 1.012 | 1.002 | 52.13 | 51.55 51.5 51.4 
8. Heavy equipment................ 837 814 | 39.82 | 38.15 47.6 46.9 | 1.031 | 1.032 | 49.54 | 50.07 48.1 48.5 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 757 748 | 35.23 } 35.31 46.5 47.2 951 938 | 45.26 | 44.54 47.6 47.5 
S..Other products... 2 le4...2-2-20c0- 831 827 | 38.11 | 37.82 45.9 45.7 | 1.013 989 | 48.29 | 47.75 47.7 48.3 
AE TNDUBER DS cee atoaratiors 2343.6 28S s-cls $.742 | $.738 |$31.79 |$31.547r] 42.6 42.5 |$1.001 | $.991 |$43.88 |$43.17r| 43.7 43.5 
Cemeéntentate ct eee < face Geeciten es $.677 | $.661 |$26.00 |$25.14 38.4 38.0 | $.778 | $.772 |$30.44 |$30.63 39.1 39.7 
Retrolonumerretnin eae, o.2 doo. Sys ee everels 802 805 | 30.64 | 30.19 38.2 37.5 | 1.201 | 1.200 | 45.76 | 45.48 38.1 37.9 


$.742 | $.738 |$31.73 |$31.47r| 42.5 | 42.57'$1.003 | $.993 1843.81 |$43.117] 43.6 | 43.47 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
ste services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tat Conrerence Boarp; revised data since July, 1939 available upon request. 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

3Based on data collected by the American [ron and Steel Institute and Taz Conrmekence Boarp. ‘Principally rugs. 

5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. rRevised 

n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


was the highest yet received and their hourly earnings of consumers’ goods. The longer work week and higher 
averaged $.888, a new peak for such earnings. Even weekly earnings further accelerated the increase and 
more significant is the fact that their real weekly earn- raised total man hours worked and total payrolls to 
ings, or the purchasing power of their weekly return, peaks never before attained. 

were greater than in any previous month. E. B. Dunn 


Employment advanced, despite curtailed production Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 68 Cities, April 


HE COST OF LIVING for families of wage earn- 

ers and lower-salaried clerical workers in the 
United States showed a further increase of 1.0% be- 
tween March and April, 1942. THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s index for April, however, was still only 97.1% 
of the 1923 level. Clothing prices advanced consider- 
ably between the two months, 3.0%, and food prices 
rose 1.3%. All other major budgetary items recorded 
rises of less than 1.0%, except fuel and light which fell 
0.3%, because of seasonal reductions in coal prices 
while gas and electricity costs remained unchanged. 
Since April, 1941, retail prices for the country as a whole 
have risen 11.7% and since August, 1939, the rise has 
been 15.6%. Other increases over the twelve-month 
period were 22.0% for food, 20.6% for clothing, 5.9% 


for sundries, 4.3% for fuel and light, and 3.6% for 
housing. The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar de- 
clined to 103.0 cents in April, while in March it was 
104.1 cents. A year ago it was 115.1 cents. 

In each of the 67 cities surveyed monthly by THE 
ConrerENCE Boarp, living costs rose between March 
and April, except in New Haven where no change was 
indicated. The greatest advance, 2.5%, occurred in 
Baltimore and the smallest, 0.2%, was recorded in 
Front Royal, Virginia. Since a year ago, increases have 
occurred in all cities for which comparable data are 
available. 


H. S. Hitt 
Division of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, APRIL, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Percentage Changes 


< Wakes! March, 1942 April, 1941 
April, 1942 March, 1942 April, 1941 to to 
April, 1942 April, 1942 
Food? 2 ee Sele tee in Oe ah are 33 98.8 97.5 81.0 +1.3 +22.0 
Housings Bese ee Was 5 Re oO at 20 91.0 90.7 87.8 +0.3 +3.6 
Clothing: Fh <4. ee at Rea ee 12 88.4 85.8 73.3 +3.0 +20.6 
Men‘a7 se Oe $4.38. See ee Ge ; 98.3 95.2 80.8 +3.3 +21.7 
Wioments te <4. fa: 5 aoe es ke 78.5 76.4 65.8 +2.7 +19.3 
Fueland lights Meoersot eres erst 5 90.1 90.4 86.4 -0.3 +4.3 
Coal’). Pe. 1975 Fae ee a. BS 92.3 92.8 86.7 5 +6.5 
Gasand electricity? To... = 85.7 85.7 85.9 0 =0:2 
SUNGICS Pets a eee es eee, oe 30 104.1 103.5 98.3 +0.6 +5.9 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 97.1 96.1 86.9 +1.0 +11.7 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... 103.0 104.1 115.1 =) -10.5 


1Relative importance in post World War I family budget. 


Based on Tux Conrerence Boarp indexes of food prices, March 13, 1942 and April 15, 1942 and on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


April 15, 1941. 


3Based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


: Clothing Fuel and Light 
Date peng Food Housing Sundrie: Value of 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal Gas and pray Dollar 
Electricity 

LOATTADIL canara: > 86.9 81.0 87.8 73.3 80.8 65.8 86.4 86.7 85.9 98.3 115.1 

Wii 87.4 82.2 88.0 73.6 81.1 66.0 86.4 86.6 85.9 98.5 114.4 

DUNE! eet oes 88.5 85.5 88.2 73.6 81.2 66.0 86.7 87.1 85.9 98.6 118.0 

July? yea eee, « 88.9 86.2 88.4 73.8 81.4 66.1 87.8 88.7 85.9 98.7 112.5 

ANIQIBC:. coun eerie 89.4 87.3 88.6 74.5 82.0 66.9 88.6 90.0 85.9 98.8 111.9 

September........ 90.8 89.4 88.9 76.9 84.8 69.0 89.4 91.1 85.9 99.8 110.1 

Oatober,... sacs 92.0 90.7 89.2 78.3 86.2 70.4 90.0 92.0 85.9 101.5 108.7 

November........ 92.9 92.2 89.5 79.6 87.3 71.9 90.2 92.4 85.9 101.9 107.6 

December........ 93.2 92.6 89.9 80.1 87.8 72.3 90.3 92.5 85.9 102.2 107.3 

1942 Jannary cies os. 94.5 95 .2 90.1 82.4 91.4 73.4 90.3 92.6 85.7 102.5 105.8 

Februaryre, ers 95.1 95.7 90.4 84.5 93.6 75.3 90.4 92.7 85.7 102.9 105.2 

March I abit hea, Wt 96.1 97.5 90.7 85.8 95.2 76.4 90.4 92.8 85.7 103.5 104.1 

DY treats A 97.1 98.8 91.0 88.4 98.3 78.5 90.1 92.3 85.7 104.1 103.0 
CO 


sy 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 


MARCH AND APRIL, 1942 
Source: Tas Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1980200 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Crry (Mar. 194@ | April 1941 Cirr Mar. 1942 | April 1941 
April 1942 | Mar. 1942 } April 1941 |! to to April 1942 | Mar. 1942 | April 1941 to to 
April 1942 | April 1942 April 1942 | April 1942 
Akron Chattanooga 
Food. Seats Oe Wels «aR eles PUSLL PIO FS) i Foods. ce he See ees 136.8 133.9 107.1 42.2 | +27.7 
Housing............. 40,2 |oompB 5) | Housing. i 5.635 .45 103.5 | 103.4] 100.2|| 40.1] 43.3 
Clothing? fF. fc... 4. --42.0 | +22.0] Clothing............ 117.4{ 114.3] 99.4] 49.7] 418.1 
Fuel and light...:-... a) af +3.3 | Fuel and light....... 103.8 104.7 97.5 ~0.9 +6.5 
Housefurnishings..... +0.5 | +17.3 | Housefurnishings....} 120.7 | 118.87] 101.8 ]| +1.6] +18.6 
Sundries............. +0.1 6,2 | Sundries. #, Ot... 2.85 100.6 | 100.4 97.5 +0.2 +3.2 
AAT ‘ , : +0.6 | +11.8 Weighted Total....) 114.7 | 113.47] 101.2 +1.1 | 413.3 
ne ot CLs tee 8 : : +1.7 | +22.0 } Food...............] 122.8 122.9r} 105.6 | —0.1 | +16.3 
Pot ee tie a 2 : : 0 +2.3 | Housing............] 103.9 103.8 98.7 +0.1 +5.3 
axa eon dae shes 118.3 115.2 99.1 +2.7 | +19.4 Clothing. ). Bair cy... 122.6 118.7 100.5 +3.3 | +22.0 
Fuel and light........ 108.3 111.8 97.8 -3.1 | +10.7 } Fuel and light aaeedes 98.2 100.2 94.3 —210 +4.1 
Housefurnishings..... 117.4 | 116.6] 100.0 +0.7 | +17.4 | Housefurnishings....) 125.2 | 121.87; 102.8 +2.8 | +21.8 
Sundriesj.-3..22255. A 105.0 104.7 100.8 | +0.3 +4.2 | Sundries............ 101.7 101.6 100.1 +0.1 +1.6 
its A 8 || +0.9| 412.2] Weighted Total...) 111.5 | 111.27] 101.3 | +0.3| 410.1 
| Cincinnati | 
bth Pees verte s A) : : ; Food «4 Stites cng Sept 23 2 121.2 105.3 +1.7 | +17.0 
Areas veel s 6 : ye Housing............| 101.5 100.7 99.8 +0.8 +1.7 
Clothing + Se 2. 120.3 114.4 99.6 +5.2 Clothing....... fee VIB 74 116.1 98.5 || 42.0 | +20.2 
Fuel and light........ 104.4 | 106.0 98.5 || -1.5 Fuel and light....... 103.3 | 106.0] 101.1 2.5 | 42.2 
Housefurnishings.....] 129.1 | 127.7r| 105.5) 41.1 Housefurnishings....} 121.2 | 119.47{ 1083.0) +1.5 | +17.7 
Sundries............. 101.8 | 101.67} 100.5 || +40.2 Sundries............ 104.0} 103.9| 102.1 || +01] 41.9 
~ Weighted Total.....) 119.8 | 116.9r| 103.7) +42.5 Weighted Total....| 112.4] 111.47| 102.3|| 40.9] 49.9 
Birmingham Cleveland 
os 132.1] 128.7 | 106.3 || +2.6 | +24.3 | Food............... 125.5 | 123.3] 104.8 |) 41.8] +19.8 
Hoasing. .. P..05052%s 106.9 | 106.9 | 103.5 0 +8.$ | Housing..........:. 105.5 | 105.5} 103.2 0 +2.2 
Clothitig|.2. 0% ..%04 125.6 | 121.3] 101.0]| 48.5 | +24.4] Clothing............ 127.1 | 121.6 | 100.7 || +4.5 | +26.2 
Fuel and light........ 103.6 | 106.8 | 92.7]| -3.0 | 411.8 | Fuel and light....... 104.5 | 106.7] 102.0} -@.1] +2.5 
Housefurnishings..... 117.9 | 117.17} 101.5 || 40.7 | +16.2 | Housefurnishings....} 119.0 | 117.87} 103.0 |; 41.0] 415.5 
Sundries 9. 9....0.7. 100.7 100.6 100.0 +0.1 +0.7 | Sundries........ aoe ELO2 70 102.4 LOM. Ue eet-O)ak +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 114.7} 113.3] 102.2 41.2 | +12.2 __Weighted Potal, 2918.7 ph 1195 PT 1027) eae 027 
aims Food 0 139.0 102.7 
nn es en 127.2] 126.1| 101.9|/ +0.9] +24.8 sana tea deta a a : : 
Housmng 2.00% 6.033% 103.8 | 103.7} 102.9 +0.1 +0.9 | Housing............ 103.9 | 102.1 98.1 +1.8 +5.9 
Giotivng $20... 3.4. 124.0} 120.0 99.5 +3.3 | 424.6 | Clothing............ 122.5} 119.5} 100.1 +2.5 | +22.4 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.9} 103.5 0 +4.3 | Fuel and light....... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 197.7 | 125.7%r] 105.2 41.6 | +21.4 | Housefurnishings....) 125.0 | 124.17} 104.5 +0.7 a 
Borwiries.; fis. .5.7. 103.8 | 103.7 | 101.7]} +0.1| 49.1] Sundries............ 101.87} 100.5 | +04] +1. 
tw. Q 4 40.7] +12.8 Weighted Total.... 116.2 | 101.0 +1.2 | +16.4 
Dayton 
” =) ; —+0.2 | 417.9 | Food............55. 121d Hea1s.2 99.4 42.5] +21.8 
Housing............. 110.1] 110.1] 104.5 0 | 45.4] Housing............ a a a a z 
Clothing AA ee ee 121.0] 117.9] 102.0] +2.6] +18.6 | Clothing............ 123.0 | 120.2} 99.1]/ +2.3 ps = 
Fuel and light 107.8 | 107.8} 102.1 0 +5.6 | Fuel and light....... 104.4} 105.5] 102.4 —1.0 +2. 
Hoaicluitishiiion . |. 196.1 | 124.3r] 103.6 41.4 | +21,7 | Housefurnishings....{ 127.6 | 127.17} 107.3 || +0.4] +18.9 
Misidiviea EB ---“} 109.3 | 109.2 | 100.9) +0.1] +8.$ | Sundries............ 102.4 | 102.3] 101.1]) 40.1] +1.3 
Weighted Total..... 117.2 | 116.9] 104.2 ]} +0.3| +12.5| Weighted Total....| na. n.d na n.a te 
Denver 
Buffalo 
Food 127.9 | 196.5 | 110.5 $1.1 | 415:7 ] Food............... Lea, lS |eelOc ae +2.5 | +16.3 
Hotising |. $of%.24 114.6] 112.8; 106.1|| +1.6| +8.0| Housing............ 104.0 | 104.0 99.6 0 ae 
Clothing. Eb ae 6 118.6 113.6 | 99.1 +2.6 | +19.7.] Clothing............ 121.8 116.6 99.9 ae cag 
Fuel and light ae i 100.6} 103.1}; 99.4 994 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 103.4 | 103.4] 101.2 A mee 
Housefurnishin Se eee aire LOL, 9 +0.8 | +21.4 | Housefurnishings..../ 122.6 | 119.87} 100.6 +2. +21. 
Sundries i VS 103.5 | 103.4| 101.8]) +0.1| -+1.7] Sundries,........... 102.4] 102.1] 100.6] +0.3] +1.8 
Weighted Total..... “115.6 114.6! 104.9]| +0.9| +10.2 Weighted Total....| 119.4 | 110.8 {| 102.4 sia ee +9.8 


Footnotes given on page 161 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1942—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE BoarpD 


Jan., 


Index Numbers 
1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


oe Mar. 1942 | April 1941 fee : Mar. 1942 | April 1941 
| i * 
i . 1942 | April 1941 ti t April 1942 | Mar. 1942 | April 1941 to to 
April 1942 | Mar. 1942 | Apri april abae pel 1942 April 1942 | April 1942 
Des Moines Houston bgp MMe: 
Foods scch ae Seructeste 139.1 137.5 114.8 so Peis 2) | PL OOd sae ae ee ane 128.5 127.4 ; +0. § 
Housing nt ascents 104.0 104.0 100.1 0 +3.9 Housing Peete: OCR FEC 105.6 105.6 101.8 0 +3.7 
Clothing. ee 125.4 121.5 103.7 +3.2 | +20.9 | Clothing. vette reese 124.4 119.9 101.4 +3.8 coer 
Fuel and light........ D140 LA Or. 9 0 +12.6 | Fuel and light...... 92.3 92.3 92.9r 0 -0. 
Housefurnishings..... 123.4] 117.7r| 99.9 +4.8 | 423.5 Housefurnishings ee 126.0 | 124.07} 102.9 +1.6 | +22.4 
Sundries. 3.ci6..008 101.2 101.0 99.8 +0.2 +1.4 | Sundries........... 104.3 104.2 101.7 +0.1 +2.6 
Weighted Total..... 118.2 | 116.97} 105.1]| +1.1] +12.5] Weighted Total... 113.2 +0.8 | +11.1 
Detroit 
Bood tan cs eit oseeions 126.0 124.1 105.3 +1.5 | +19.7 Food. wets uelanate: etale Ne 132.3 130.1 108.1 +1.7 | +22.4 
Housing. auae0. eae 107.5 107.3 102.67) +0.2 +4.8 | Housing........... 109.6 109.4 106.5 +0.2 +2.9 
Clothing iavec.oene 118.0 114.6 98.6 +3.0 | +19.7 | Clothin sesceeceees 119.9 115.7 100.5 +3.6 | 419.3 
Fuel and light........ 108.5 109.6 102.3 -1.0 +6.1 | Fuel and light arate 104.4 104.4 100.2 0 +4.2 
Housefurnishings..... 131.4 | 129.57} 108.2 ]]| +1.5 | +21.4 | Housefurnishings....} 111.7} 110.07; 102.1 41.5 +9.4 
Sundriess2 ites ne< oe 100.9 100.7r 99.6 +0.2 +1.3 | Sundries........... 104.9 104.87} 102.9 +0.1 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 113.6 112.5 102.47} +1.0] +10.9 Weighted Total. .. 115.5 114.2r} 104.4 +1.1 | +10.6 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——oOoOOOOOoOoOoOoOoOO OOOO 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
Koodo. .b tact nase 127.9 125.4 110.7 +20} -P1625' f\ Foods. .22.. 225... 4 2 117.5 117.3 99.3) +0.2] +18.3 
Housing: haces te se. 100.5 100.0 100.1 +0.5 +0.4 | Housing............ 101.7 101.7 100.4 0 +1.3 
Clothing's.% e300 124.3 120.1 99.3 +3.5 | +25.2 | Clothing............ 121.9 116.6 98.9 44.5 | +23.3 
Fuel and light........ 100.7 100.7 98.67, 0 +2.1 | Fuel and light....... 110.0 110.0 105.8 0 +4.0 
Housefurnishings..... 128.9 | 125.9r} 102.3 +2.4 | +26.0 | Housefurnishings. . . 121.5 120.27} 101.1 +1.1 | +20.2 
Sundries a.cvma. oe e 102.3 102.2 100.7 +0.1 +1.6 | Sundries........... 101.1 100.9 100.4 +0.2 +0.7 
Weighted Total..... 113.3 111.87} 103.3 +1.3 +9.7 Weighted Total....} 109.8 109.0 100.4 +0.7 +9.4 
Erie, Pa. | Lansing | 
Food sareatcoticiewso sacs 126.3 123.7 105.0). 49.1.1 3038 P Wonds).¥0 44.2 oes 142.7 138.6 116.1 | +8.0 | +22.9 
FLOVSUNG Ederson ce ee 109.8 106.9 102.7 42.7 +6.9 | Housing............ 98.0 98.0 96 .9r 0 +1.) 
ClothingStia--. <2. 2: 134.2 128.3 102.0 +4.6 | +31.6 | Clothing............ 124.5 118.8 97.1 +4.8 | +28.2 
Fuel and light........ 108.4 108.4 101.5 0 +6.8 | Fuel and light....... 101.6 101.6 94.4 0 +7.6 
Housefurnishings..... 129.5 | 129.07} 108.6 | +0.4{! +419.2 ]| Housefurnishings....} 132.0 | 130.1r} 109.2 +1.5 | +20.9 
Sundries: ftaecn see 106.8 106.7 101.5 | 40.1 +5.2 | Sundries............ 103.9 103.8 100.9 +0.1 +3.0 
Weighted Total..... 118.9 116.7 103.4!) +1.9| +15.0 Weighted Total....| 117.2 115.3r| 103.87) +1.6 | 412.9 
Fall River Los Angeles 
VKoGdvernsta te taxes aie cee 133 .6 131.8 106.4 +4 | +25 .6)) Foods. 22.8. dxte.. acts 130.0 128.7 106.8 4+1.0 | 421.7 
Housing ab aes aiaieiae care 104.3 101.9 101.9 +2. 4 +24 | Housing. 5. d..... 00% 104.7 105.7 99.8 -0.9 +4.9 
Clothing 2.28. 120.0 114.5 99.7 +4.8 | +20.4 | Clothing........... 115.7 115.0 98.5 +0.6 | 417.5 
Fuel and light........ 102.6 | 102.6 97.9 0 +4.8 | Fuel and light...... 96.2 96.2 96 .2r 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 115.0 | 114.67] 104.8 +0.3 +9.7 | Housefurnishings ... 124.8 | 123.5r) 105.7 | 41.1] +18.1 
DONCrEs ewe aa 105.1 105.0 102.8 +0.1 +2.2 | Sundries........... 103.5 103.4 101.5 || 40.1 +2.0 
Weighted Total..... a er 115.0 103.3 +1.5 | +18.0 Weighted Total... 113.7 113.3 102.4 +0.4 | +11.0 
Front Royal, Va. Louisville Sa 
Food. Ps eas, siet és gel 139.7 LS ae 112.4 PBarS) tRouds. oh & fern cs eee 123.2 121.2 104.1 +1.7 | +18.3 
Housing BOR SOO ae 92.0 93.7 93.3 -1.4 | Housing........... 104.9 104.9 102.9 0 +1.9 
Clothing. wee eee eeees 124.2 124.1 103.2 “20%S' f Clothing. #3... 2. 122.6 118.0 99.8 +3.9 | +22.8 
Fuel and light........ 103.5 | 108.5] 100.0 +3.5 | Fuel and light...... 115.4] 115.4] 109.7 0 +5.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.5 | 125.7] 104.0 +21.6 | Housefurnishings . .. 127.6 |} 125.07} 106.6 42.1] +19.7 
Sandries.5 $2 toh’: aes 104.2 104.2 100.9 +85: |) Sundries, J. cave~ ove 100.2 100.1 100.0 +0.1 +0.2 
Weighted Total..... 113.7 113.5 102.6 +10.8 Weighted Total... 113.6 112.37r} 102.8 +1.2 | +10.5 
SSS osvqq>q™@q_q@_0 0 ———O es 
Grand Rapids Lynn 
Food. draterp Ghd aves ee Salons 138.0 136.7 110.0 E10) | 2505) | Boods. 3. 4. Seca 132.2 131.7 109.2 +0.4 | 421.1 
Housing spe ovate Sans Staket a 106 .6 106.6 106.3 0 +0.8 | Housing........... 105 .6 103.3 100.4 +2.2 +5.2 
Clothing. ./......... 121.4) 116.1 99.47) +4.6 | +22.1 | Clothing........... 123.8 | 119.9 | 100.7 +3.3 | +22.9 
Fuel and light........ 106.0 | 108.0 99.6 -1.9} +6.4 | Fuel and light...... 110.8 | 110.8] 105.9 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings ..... 131.8 | 129.5r} 102.5 +1.8 | +28.6 | Housefurnishings .. . 125.4} 123.8r) 103.6 +1.3 | 421.0 
Sundries. ...e 103.8 103.67} 100.6 +0.2 +3.2 | Sundries............ 104.8 104.7 102.4 +0.1 +2.3 
Weighted Total..... 117.8 116.9 104.2 +0.8 | 4138.1 Weighted Total... 118.6 117.5 104.7 +0.9 | +13.3 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIE 
= D CLERICAL WOR 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1942—Continued piace aioe are taps ae 


Source: Tas Conrueence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989=100 


Index Numbers P 
Jan., 1989=100 Garay 


Crrr 

April 1942 | Mar, 1942 | April 1941 April 1942 | Mar. 1942 } April 1941 ees se ee 

April 1942 | April 1942 

Macon a ii an eee ae Ps oe 

Pee ee Se 137.8 | 136.2 

Housing... 2..20.0.2) ret? | air} 6 16 | Housing! <22222211] ons} to's} toocee) “80° | ane 
PARE Ge, 8s, 116.7} 114.4 tng £55 +24.0 
Fuel and light... 107.8 | 107.8 Fuel and light... +5.2 
Housefurnishings . ... . 129.7 | 127.2r Housefurnishings.... +26.8 
Sundries,’ & eu... sk. 101.3 | 101.2 Sundries,t.4).0- 54-4 +2.4 


as lee 117.8 


i ed 
re a 


PPS SS OAS OS we AV aero PEEVE UUM ORAS § SIOUBING . csi de cwee sic 


Cd 
ee ed 


st eee eee 
ra 


ee eee 
TSP Ree SFR sew Se FO SUM UTE ANAS UV | URS § OURGIICS...ccccccncce$e 


eer | eo | | | | | | 


seen 


eect foe's wen 100.09 J 7129.0 18 107,0) || “4-175 | 2908 | Rood... ote. oes. s- 7 
eebeaseeces | ll0,8 1 G0110.8 det0S.8)1( 0. | 6dd | Housing. 4 S5.5 208s 8 
Clo gine mn es Clothing; gene. soe +21.0 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +5.0 
Housefurnishings ..... Housefurnishings.... +19.4 
Sundries’. 5. de% -- o-2:s Sundries..2 2.5... ./... +1.2 
See 5 

1G AE Ar te a4 Pia'sfov ela ahaa oie retells 

ta Be tele FERS 2 Seo Qo omennaG 

ean Soe ww es 121.0} 118.0} 99.2)) +2.5 | +22.0 ] Clothing............ 

Fuel and light........ 103.1} 103.1} 98.1])  O | +6.1] Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings ..... 127.6 

Sundries:2 g5 ois 6 ces 103.3 | 103.2r] 101.9 || +0.1 | +1.4 | Sundries............ 

Len 8 Weighted Total.... +11.2 


Oakland 


eoccesesesescese) £4U.9 | LAL.0 | LUB.6 FO WLP | FL1O.0 F DOU. cor ccs svcvece 
were eee ence ene] AUI.B | L1U0.8 | L1UU.0 | Vo ft Te. fF EROUBIDI BR... ee eer eens 


Sesveveccesee, Seer f 2206.5 § 2UU.8 FO TOD | FAA6e J VAUUR wc esctccsess 


Fuel and light........ ' : : .2 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings : : : 5 ; 
Sondries?: $3... -!>- : ; : ; a2. 4 Sundries ).1, Ssi/siiacins 
Weighted Total.....| 111.8] 111.4] 101.9]} +0.4] +9.7] Weighted Total..... 
Minneapolis 
FOO. 2. o eieicies oc eve ft les.7 129.2) 106.4 |] -0.4) +21:0 | Foods... cna .cee. 
4 ee 2 eee ee LOS .4. 1 103,,2 1 5100.80 +02 leecb? 6 i Housing. |. f0%...6.% 
ORB Gp o: Grebe, 0x0 evetre d ‘ : ; ep eer enoe : A : . 
Fuel ae lights... sale : , ; ‘ .7 | Fuel and light....... : ; ; ‘ +5.5 
Housefurnishings : .O | Housefurnishings.... +18.7 
Sundries............. d ‘ ‘ ‘ LP -SONGried, Jodie scsss +2.8 
Weighted Total Weighted Total.... +12.3 
Muskegon Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Food. ........00-2+00 186.7 | 184.4} 118.3 || +1.7 | +20.7 | Food............... 135.6 | 188.1] 106.7]] +1.9] +27.1 
IOUSING fan ccice's seco s 115.4 115.4 106.4 0 +8.5 | Housing............ 103.5 103.5 100.0 0 +3.5 
Clothing! Acces «02 4s 120.1 116.0 97.5 +8.5 | +28.2 | Clothing............ 123.4 121.7 102.3 +1.4 | +20.6 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 106.2 100.3 0 +5.9 | Fuel and light eimieietiorete 94.4 94.4 94.4 0 0 
Housefurnishings ..... 120.1 | 119.17] 103.0} +0.8 | +16.6 | Housefurnishings....] 124.1} 123.67] 104.2}) +0.4) +19.1 
Sundries............. 105.9 105.3 100.7 +0.6 +5.2 | Sundries...........- 104.5 104.4 100.4 +0.1 +4.1 
Weighted Total....| 117.9 116.7 102.6 +1.0 | +14.9 


Weighted Total..... 118,919 117.6 [OSD Het-E1)@ | \-+18.1 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNER 


Source: Tae ConrerENCcE Boarp 


P 
Index Numbers Percentage Reis Aeoepear | ead 
Jan., 1939=100 ___ Changes ” | : 
a parr baie Pes April 1942 | Mar. 1942 | April 1941 Ml a 
i i1 1941 t t . ‘ : 
April 1942 | Mar. 1942 | April 19 ota Ape 194 April 1942 | April 1942 
Philadelphia Sacramento ase 
Food) jactoue tow oa sete 182.8 | 1381.2 104.0 41.2 | +4+27.7 | Kood,...........06. 130.1 128.1 OTe a ed 
i 0 8.9, | Housing... sen. nsres 106.2 | 106.2 | 102.4 
Housing. ewes sates 103.0 | 103.0 99.7 + 03 20.0 
i 1:3: | Clothing. 0-9 «.u20 li9.8| 119.5| 99.8]) +0.3 | +20. 
Clothing sexi oes 193.2 | 121.2] 101.6|| +1.7] +91. ve 33.9| 83.9] 983.9 0 0 
Fuel and light........| 104.8 | 107.0] 100.8 |) -2.1| +4.0] Fuel and light....... 5 bocies orierioo.1 | “oan eeaaea 
Housefurnishings .. . . . 119.6 | 118.2r| 100.9 |) +1.2| 418.5 | Housefurnishings....| 124.5 1062 10k. | 40.4 |mraeee 
Sundries............. 102.5 | 102.4] 101.1] +0.1| +1.4 | Sundries............ 103.4 | 2) +2. 
Se ER Soe f ml 
Weighted Total..... 116.6 115.87} 101.9 +0.7 | +14.4 113.7 112.97, 102.3 +0.7 peeteh 
Pittsburgh 
Food os. «kBadere oats 126.0 | 124.2 | 105.4 |} +1.4| +19.5 | Food............... 133.0 | 130.3 AES ye ote 
Housing... <2... s0s's 65 106.3 105.5 102.1 +0.8 +4.1 | Housing..........-- 106.4 eas SOLE 150 4196 
Clothing =a a6 5. 124.1 121.4 100.1 +2.2 | +24.0 | Clothing............ 121.2 i tiace Cote +50 
Fuel and light........ 113.7 113.7 106.5 0 +6.8 | Fuel and hght....... 115.7 ete tats 20 415.1 
Housefurnishings..... 117.8 117.2 102.5 +0.5 | +14.9 117.2 .Or cata ani aon 
Sundries............. 104.6 | 104.4| 101.6|| +0.2| +3.0 | Sundries............ 101.9 | 101.8 +0. ; 
Weighted Total..... 115.2 114.1 103.1 +1.0 | 411.7 Weighted Total....| 116.4 115.2r| 103.9 | +1.0 at 
Portland, Ore. \ St. Paul | 
Foodsqa.tat ccs: 126.4 125.5 105.3 +0.7 | +20.0 Food. a eye ava ale @ Sioa 127.7 126.0 106.8 +1.3 | +19.6 
Housing joch..ee 30 tee 110.7 110.4 101.6 +0.3 +9.0 Housing PE ee eo Pace 100.7 100.7 100.7 0 . “ 
Clothing} tae... 126.8 121.6 102.3 +4.3 | +23.9 | Clothing. se cceeceens 1227 116.0 101.5 +4.9 | +19. 
Fuel and light........ 98.8 98.8 98.8 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 99.3 99.3 99.7 0 0.4 
Housefurnishings ..... 119.9) | 114.27r|" 101.7 +5.0 | +17.9 | Housefurnishings....} 123.8 | 122.97) 106.8 +0.7 | +15.9 
Sundries;© eehis.s.0: 104.4 104.2 102.3 +0.2 Qe) |) Sundrieq. Flee... hes 106.5 106.3 102.5 +0.2 +3.9 
Weighted Total ..| 105.0 | 11807] 102.0 || +10] 411.8 | Weighted Total...[ vis.6| uiea| t03.s|/ +11] 410.0 
Foodhh gi... Sete. oe he 134.6 132.0 107.3 +2.0 | +25.4 reece e sec eeeees : 131.5 : ? : 
Housing:?,. t6..-, «ace: 103.3 103.3 100.5 0 +2.8 Housing By eee ee ee 98.3 97.6 97.8 +0.7 +0.5 
Clothing = #9. .-.a0 118.9 113.4 98.8 +4.9 | +20.3 | Clothing. we eect eens 120.1 114.9 99.3 +4.5 | +20.9 
Fuel and light........ 99.6 | 100.7 98.9 -1.1 +0.7 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 124.3} 123.67) 104.7 +0.6 | +18.7 | Housefurnishings....} 120.1 | 118.0r] 102.1 +1.8 | +17.6 
Suindries....t.4e02 stor 101.2 101.1 100.6 +0.1 1-0/6). | SUNGLICS. FP areieie are. 101.0 100.8 99.2 +0.2 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 114.3 113.0 102.4 +1.2 | +11.6 Weighted Total....| 114.1 111.8 101.8 +2.1 | +12.1 
Richmond Seattle 
FOOGR Ts 2 tote dew «<0 te 131.0 128.5 106.4 || +1.9 | +23.1 Boodé. sotto éaanichn 135.5 132.8 108.3 +2.0 | +25.1 
FL Ousi gs see. '5 Sees 102.8 | 102.8] 100.4 0 42.49 Housing <4... .0c8c~« 114.1} 118.6 | 106.7 +0.5 +6.9 
Clothing: iter encies « TIO 117.0 99.7 +2.3 | +20.1 | Clothing............ 118.1 113.6 99.4 +4.0 } +18.8 
Fuel and light........ 103.9 | 103.9 98 .6 0 +5.4 | Fuel and light....... 108.0 108.0 95.3 0 +13 .3 
Housefurnishings..... 120.6.) 119.8) 101.2 +0.7 | +19.2 | Housefurnishings....| 120.3 | 119.2r; 102.0 +0.9 | +17.9 
Sundries eae vue ct 102.5 102.4 100.1 +0.1 +2.4 | Sundries............ 105.7 105.6 103.5 +0.1 +2.1 
Weighted Total..... 113.6 112.5 101.9 | 41.0 | 411.5 mm) 117.0 104.5 +1.3 | +13.4 
Roanoke, Va. 
BOG pag cide sel dy. ae 134.0 131.2 108.1 ea). ROE BOOS. aketettte nase ostes 5 119.5 104.2 +0.8 | +15.6 
Housitig iaccetes ax os 122.9 |) 1227 jell 4 +-0).2 |eeelOnS | Houking.. Soa anes 6s QOL Se 99.6 +0.5 +2.6 
Clothing) tee... ane. 114.1 | 112.1 101.1 to) 8) |eeeSc0) t Clothing: \.00 oo. 119.9 115.0 98.3 +4.3 | +22.0 
Fuel and light........ 99.2 98.9 98.9 +0.3 +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 98.9 98.9 98 .2r, 0 +0.7 
Housefurnishings..... 123.8 | 121.77} 108.8 +1.7 | +19.8 | Housefurnishings....} 130.5 | 127.07] 103.5 +2.8 | +26.1 
Sirdtiesie cave. «viene 108.8 108.7 100.7 +0.1 +80 } Sundries, % (eit. ces 106.6 106.3 104.6 +0.3 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 119.2 118.0 104.8 +1.0 | 4138.7 Weighted Total....| 112.0 110.9r| 102 6r) +1.0 +9.2 
Rochester Syracuse | 
ROG denice tet a Sate 128.9 126.9 110.0 sre Ws Yas Pee rsa Ul tote’s aan we hee. CRC 139.9 187.9 nigh +1.5 | 425.2 
HOUsINg :4.2 Aiea on sales 103.9 103.8 101.5 +0.1 HDi |) Housing. «2. .c0. 5 es 114.0 112.47) 7100.2 +1.7 | +13.8 
Clothing. 6. eee. gene 128.1 123.9 101.6 43.4. |) $26.1 | Clothing, ©. fs. ..20e5 124.8 122.5 98.3 +1.9 | +27.0 
Fuel and light........ 106.3 | 108.8 | 104.9 =2.3 +1.3 | Fuel and light....... 103.3 | 103.7 98.3 -0.4 +5.1 
Housefurnishings..... 135.4 | 134.3r) 106.7 +0.8 | +26.9 | Housefurnishings....] 144.9 | 141.9 | 109.6 +2.1 | +32.2 
Sundries.; bac caer 107.6 107.5 102.9 EOjd +4.6 | Sundries............ 106.2 106.1 101.7 +0.1 +4.4 
Weighted Total..... 116.2 115.3 104.9 +0.8 | +10.8 Weighted Total....} 121.2 119.9r} 104.1 +1.1 | 416.4 
ii ha Bite (Mas 2 IO RE nai SE oath ue ial Se ae eS hE Se Oe ee 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL W 
ORKERS IN 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1942—Continued 1 ete BORING 


Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Index Numbers Percentage Ind Numbe P 
Aa Jan., 1939=100 ae Ta 1939 = 100 Giateer 
: . ar. 1942 | April 1941 Mar. 1942 | April 1941 
April 1942} Mar. 1942 | April 1941 to t April 1942 5 i 2 
April 1942 April 1942 Sh pent lip April 1942 Apu 1942 
Toledo 

Koods... .- ISl6 126.3 103.2 +4.2 | +27.5 | Food 133.8 13 
Disisisieyelelsiv'n/ mun 65's ‘ | ABO 1 MOOS teraxe oie sree siesta F 2.9 109.4 +0.7 | +22.3 
Housing SGN ia tro a ee 105.5 104.4 99.7 +1.1 GCS |! Housing: <...cssiaecn 104.0 104.0 101.6 0 +2.4 
Clothing 4075.25). is. 122.3 119.1 97.8 4e7 | 95.1 | Clothing)... ...2.... 2571 121.8 101.5 +2.7 | +23.3 
Fuel and light........ 107.8 | 107.8 99.7 0 +8.1 | Fuel and light....... 100.5 | 103.1 98.3 2.5 +2.2 
Housefurnishings ..... 119.6 | 118.8] 102.4 +0.7 | +16.8 | Housefurnishings . . 115.2} 114.87) 99.8 ]| 40.8] +15.4 
Sundrresiv | feaet ore. 102.9 102.8 101.1 +0.1 aT.) |) Sundries; 7>a¢ ccs. 99.7 99.6 99.3 +0.1 +0.4 
Weighted Total..... 114.9 Live 101.1 +2.0 | +13.6 Weighted Total....| 115.4 114.87} 103.1 +0.5 } 411.9 

Wausau, Wis. Youngstown 

Food. Lee BHP eSAE 133.6 129.0 111.3 £3 Gil +204 | FOOd mene nomen oe 130.6 127.7 106.6 42.3 | +22.5 
Housing hI 102.7 102.7 POL 0 Housing yaa. oto ce 4 107.0 107.5 107.4 0.5 -0.4 
Clothing id: Sore 122.6 LUeeS 98.6 +4.6 Clothingie: ceca se 124.2 121.4 102.6 4+2.3 | +21.1 
Fuel and light........ 102.1 102.1 97.5r 0 Fuel and light....... 109.9 109.5 100.5 +0.4 +9.4 
Housefurnishings..... 123.4 | 123.4 | 103.3 0 Housefurnishings....} 134.0 | 125.87) 101.4 +6.5 | +32.1 
Sondrics or ean nce 104.2 103.9 100.3 +0.3 Sundniessreacten sae 105.8 105.6 102.6 +0.2 +3.1 
Weighted Total..... 116.9 | 114.7 103.87) +1.9 | +12.6 Weighted Total. . 118.7 117.0 104.8 +1.5 | +13.3 


rRevised a aDats on rents for Dayton being revised n.a.Not available 
“Fuel and light” ia based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other 


fuel for heating. 
COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, 1942 
Source: THE CoNFERENCE Boarp Percentage Changes 


Mar. 1942 | April 1941 


me a a | | 


Gusingseerc eee eet OT coed] VELOUSING: tevatwve sete ates : 

Clothing & fares ae. Clothing sxcsmsec hy ee n.a 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... n.a 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings . .. . n.a 
UNGIES.. 2s foes. Sundriesi. cer. ee ele: ; n.d. 


Weighted Total..... 


Evansville, Ind. 


aod wistitne siacnce sis 3 Se Ga eee de OD) LOO soperee ateiele:siatenrene Eo) 
Housingetas sce oy 0 =O. 5) | Housing’. wcrlets« cisccicte 2 
Clothing hf..23-4 ses +2.4 | +29.9 | Clothing............ 8 
Fuel and light........ 0 +3.2 | Fuel and light....... ail 
Housefurnishings.... . +3.5 | +28.3 | Housefurnishings.... 6 
SUNMGMES sie = oor pet o +1.0 +4,.1 | Sundries............ A 
ee 2 Weighted Total.... 8 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Rood... tecidranwars -ieew 22 | Rood pes iosamesteonovs 

UW chtedetcy. stesnohere Oxi EVOUSIR GS reneietn «tiatotole 

Clothing}; a. dac.eae .0 | Clothing............ 

Fuel and light........ .O | Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings..... +18.6 | Housefurnishings.... 

Sundries)... Peete eeru sei S |) SUNGLICS arrests 


a a | 


Weighted Total..... Weighted Total.... 
Joliet, Ill.! Trenton, N. J. 

Boode antec nas: BEY Oi | OO at, varatule Pore» ator eretars +1.4 | +19.2 
Housinges erect 14) O |! Housing cisis 1.0701 « ores +0.5 | +10.4 
@lothing a nevewe sees +35.8 | Clothing............ +8,.8 | +43.9 
Fuel and light........ +3.3 | Fuel and light....... -1.4 +3.9 
Housefurnishings..... +41.1 | Housefurnishings....) +2.9 | +27.4 
Sundriessueacen cer +-2.7 | Sundries.......0..+ 0 +3.3 

Weighted Total..... +17.6 Weighted Total....) +1.7 | +15.4 


Uncludes Lockport and Rockdale n.a. Not available 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


NTEREST in strikes affecting war industries has 
been growing considerably during the past few 
months. In order that reports may be more accurate 
and less conflicting, it has been announced officially that 
the National War Labor Board will be the sole source of 
official figures on these strikes. The figures will be com- 
piled from information gathered by six federal agencies 
and private sources. They should be highly inclusive 
since they will embrace stoppages in all industries 
directly or indirectly connected with war production. 
Like the figures published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, they will, however, exclude stop- 
pages of less than one-shift duration and involving fewer 
than six employees. 

During the first quarter of 1942, 332,000 work days 
were lost because of war industry strikes, as compared 
with 1,384,000 in the first quarter of 1941. Total man 
days worked in defense industries increased from 156 
million in the first quarter of 1941 to 552 million for the 
same period in 1942. Therefore, the proportion of man 
days lost by strikes to total man days worked shows a 
much larger decrease than the actual figures themselves 
would show. 

In the figures presented in the table a broader inclu- 
sion of strikes affecting war production was first made 
in March and, therefore, the series is not strictly com- 
parable throughout. In addition to this fact, the large 
increase between February and March was partly at- 
tributable also to the 91,000 man days of idleness which 
occurred in two strikes. 


War Inpustry STRIKES 
Source: War Labor Board 


STRIKES IN ALL INDUSTRIES 


Preliminary figures released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for strikes in all industries show rises for the 
third consecutive month since December, 1941, when a 
sharp decrease had occurred due to the entry of the 
United States into the war. During March, 1942, 240 
strikes started involving 65,000 workers, an increase 
over February when 190 strikes were called and involved 
57,000 persons. The total number of man days idle dur- 
ing March because of all strikes increased slightly from 
425,000 in February to 450,000 in March. All these 
figures were considerably under those of a year ago 


when 118,000 workers participated in 348 strikes start- 
ing during the month, and man days idle totaled 1,558 
thousand. 


Annual Figures 

The preliminary annual totals for 1941 show that 
4,214 strikes were begun as contrasted with 2,508 in 
1940. With the exception of 1937, when 4,740 strikes 
were started, the 1941 figure was the highest since the 
series began in 1881. The number of workers involved, 
2,357 thousand, was the largest ever recorded except for 
1919 when 4,160 thousand workers went on strike. 


War Lazsor Boarp 
The National War Labor Board also releases monthly 
figures on the cases it handles. It covers threatened 
strikes and disputes which those involved agreed 
could be settled by arbitration, as well as active strikes 
and lockouts where working time is actually lost by 


industry. From January 13 through April 30, 1942, the © 


Board received a total of 163 cases involving 1,398,000 
workers. Of these, one case was taken by motion of the 
Board, 139 new cases were certified to the Board and 23 
were received from the National Defense Mediation 
Board. The War Labor Board has closed 50 cases which 
involved 526,000 workers. In only 16 of these cases was 
a Board decision necessary since the others were closed 
by either an agreement prior to the hearing, an agree- 
ment through mediation, or voluntary arbitration. 


CasEs OF THE NATIONAL War Lasor Boarp 
JANUARY 13-ApRit 30, 1942! 
Source: War Labor Board 


—| | | 


Total Number of Cases Received. 


Number of workers involved 
(O00). Cares W clonsteeea helene 1,398 

Received from National De- 
fense Mediation Board... .. 23 
New cases certified.......... 139 
Taken by motion of Board... 1 
Total Number of Cases Closed. . . 50 

Number of workers involved 
(000)...0..<8 earth em 526 
Agreement prior to hearing. . 4 
Agreement through mediation 24 
Voluntary arbitration........ 6 
Board decision.............. 16 


1This table is as nearly complete as can be obtained from published reports. 


A major test of the future usefulness of the War Labor 
Board in settling disputes was completed by the action 


———‘( a! 
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of the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, on 
February 8. They agreed to abide by the Board’s deci- 
sion of April 24, that the company grant the CIO Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers a 
“maintenance of membership” clause at the shipyards 
at Kearny, N. J. According to press reports, the com- 
pany still disagrees with the Board on matters of fact 
as well as policy, but it announced that it considered 
the Board “‘the final arbiter of labor disputes within the 


STRIKES, TURNOVER 


law.” They were afraid that a prolongation of the con- 
troversy which had been going on for several months 
would have resulted in a serious loss of production for 
the war program. If United States Steel had set a prece- 
dent by defying the Board’s decision, President Roose- 
velt might have been forced to dismantle the Board or 
to put pressure on Congress for legislation freezing 
certain union-management relationships. 


M. A. Wertz 
Dwision of Industrial Economics 


RATES, AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Employees! 
Date Beginning in Period __ |Production? i 
Sapte (1985°1930 ie alt 
Workers Period | ~200) Quits and Accessions 
hoe (Thoeseat) (Thousand) eas cn a Discharges | Lay-offs 

1 aS Se ee es oe 921 289 5,352 110 75.23a | 41.0la 9.04a | 25.174 | 67.6la 
OS eR CMU ee ck ten skasaboeccan cel 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 85.97 87.02 
hues Pa enee Seinen @ceate mts pox uw cues seca h 810 342 6,893 14 48.38 11.39 2.72 84.27 36.59 
POS ME aCcENemn er baUR Sak vctb eave civ etekie sce < 841 824 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1,96 41.68 39.82 
LE o a sees cayetes iE, Sa ee iri persg gata 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 82.23 65.20 
EMOMEPRG OSES ER sikicc we bebe seusevecuccuess 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
PRONG tile eae cise anes oncsie sreesctesate camo 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 80.08 50.05 
NSP eRMRIRE Se carck cae esse erst see Se See 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.68 24.70 52.16 
Uae Merch ia ties c'G hiic os srk sa poe oe wae Som te 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 63.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
EOOGGE eh ar rae wasn Ch cb wores oie ode Mean on 2,772 688 9,148 87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
ORG teats. Sian e/a ese are 6 oe njed cauleniexe ends 2,613 1,171 17,812 108 87.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
Pere Rete waa we wie oie sobs ok ot SiS aye bn eo 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.20 12.48 1.80 25.92 52.68 
LOM pnt eal hoes cece t hans ees woe ov ewrk oe 4,214 2,357 22,923 161 46 .68 27.78 3.04 15.86 64.51 
EAs ATURE See tea ests Sens we wena os ac 128 27 247 118 3.43 0.74 0.14 2.55 8.74 
EREUBEU ere elo inica ce a otoet seein es oF 172 30 290 114 3.56 0.78 0.16 2.67 2.98 
Mirenameteones . site retnd dete neces sty 178 22 387 112 3.46 0.78 0.15 2.53 2.94 
PAT tient ar ctete mnie ctetatite bie 288 ors massage 228 39 442 112 3.66 0.84 0.13 2.69 3.05 
IE Se ycrere erel pete ove orci ate oxal ous © =.» sosca e's o7Aie 239 53 666 117 3.78 0.87 0.18 2.78 3.36 
DUNG eee vere cbis ercismieccacce see es 5s 214 39 484 122 3.36 0.90 0.14 223¢ 4.76 
ELL ees retains Kh cles ere lel ehstals. «vue ora 244 63 586 120 8.35 0.96 0.14 2.25 4.77 
LTR Re ee Be BOC OP OO eC i 231 61 706 125 3.00 1.21 0.16 1.63 6.63 
CD ECIN DOL ticeo aise wielsao nee sb 6s ri a 253 65 781 133 8.22 1.58 0.16 1.48 6.21 
CLO DER Soa se cles See eds Uese ates wks 267 72 915 138 3.23 1.51 0.19 1.58 5.52 
Novembericccseescitscnts. croc + exaust 207 62 740 139 3.06 1.28 0.18 1.60 4.65 
DI CCEMAI DEE re Sheek as nin ores, is oie ealy ee 147 43 458 140 3.16 1.14 0.16 1.86 4.11 
194 eJanuaryeyes ewe eee. Sova ee hela vl 236 92 663 139 8.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 
et aee ee FR Ee en DR rr 256 72 1,134 144 8.15 1.76 0.19 1.20 4.92 
VS Rnne Son cern rene g ber eeeeiclna aoe mate > 6 348 118 1,558 149 3.40 2.18 0.21 1.06 5.62 
ADEN Toemten cist Ssces © nr eee sees 402 512 7,114 153 3.89 2.45 0.25 1.19 6.04 
MU eat cae ic +0 Orc: Gait Toner 461 326 2,202 160 3.86 2.54 0.24 1.08 5.95 
AI rh 2 ey AS AS Sn Ree 356 143 1,504 165 3.71 2.42 0.26 1.03 6.31 
SU Vitreect eis age Su lccrens wi erie’ ve/minieusiows 434 142 1,313 164 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 
JAMBUIRG PAG. se teresa cele ee eee ee 462 211 1,810 167 4.14 2.71 0.30 1.18 5.43 
September? feaciprete smileys cide teeeddee 460 294 1,935 172 4.53 3.06 0.81 1.16 5.16 
OCD DEL Martine oR feck se Ms so 5 ae see a 411 197 1,912 173 4.18 2.44 0.28 1.41 4.87 
INOVEMIDEN Tints oe ces cc reise cons aes 250 224 1,344 173 3.51 1.83 0.24 1.44 3.91 
December vies. cee es les Sleasce abies 138 26 434 171 4.71 2.27 0.29 2.15 4.76 

2 OES A eee 155 33 390 172 5.10 3.19 0.30 1.61 6.87) 
ae ieee eee 190 57 425 174 na. n.a. nd. na. n.d. 
March passsetee te = essen. eo ne ss 240 65 450 177 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 


NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Board Economic Record, February 11, 1941, p. 57. 1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


duction data are averages of monthly figures. aJune to December. bExcluding aut 
available. rRevised 


3Federal Reserve annual pro- 
omobiles and bodies for which figures are not immediately available tpPreliminary. n.a.Not 
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Employment and Unemployment 


APID CONVERSION to war production during 
the first quarter has reversed the steadily upward 
trend of unemployment that began last September. 
The turning point in the growth of “priorities unem- 
ployment” came in February when an initial decrease 
in unemployment of 300,000 was reported. War pro- 
duction and industrial employment were further ex- 
panded to reduce the number without jobs in March by 
850,000. By the close of the first quarter, the total num- 
ber of unemployed had fallen to slightly below 3.5 mil- 
lion, compared with 4.7 million at the start of the year. 
For each person unemployed at the end of March of 
this year there were about two persons without jobs a 
year ago and almost three persons two years ago. 
Since the start of the year, 1.3 million persons have 
found employment in industry or in the armed forces. 
In addition to the 700,000 taken on in agriculture as 
farm operations were expanded, slightly more than 
200,000 were absorbed in the basic industries, while 
almost 400,000 were added in the service industries, 
including the armed forces. Meanwhile, the number on 
WPA and other emergency employment receded to 
1,278,000, a reduction of almost 100,000 since January. 


TRENDs IN Marcu 

Employment on farms continued its upward course, 
but the increase was slightly less than that which usually 
occurs in March as farm activity is speeded up. The 
total number of hired and family workers on farms 
reached 9.1 million, compared with 8.4 million and 8.6 
million in the two preceding months, respectively. Asa 
result of the rising labor shortage, the March total was 
68,000 below the comparable figure for 1941 and fully 
200,000 lower than in 1940. Despite this decrease in the 
total number engaged in agriculture, the number of 
hired hands was slightly higher than in 1941. Neverthe- 
less, the Department of Agriculture indicates that farm- 
ers are producing more this year than last in the face 
of the lower level of employment. 

On the basis of a sample survey of 41,000 farms, the 
Department estimates that women accounted for 138% 
of total farm workers in April, compared with only 5.8% 
in April, 1940. ‘“This trend toward greater use of female 
workers on farms appears to be definite, although the 
shift may not be so extensive on all farms as those 
reported.” In New York state alone, the shortage of 
year-round farm hands may rise to 15,000 by summer, 
while the number of seasonal workers available for har- 
vesting may be 50% lower than normal. 

Expansion in non-agricultural employment in March 
was most marked in manufacturing and construction. 
In the former, the number on payrolls rose from 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, Marcu, 1942 
In Thousands 


- 


March! 1942! 


Distribution of Labor Force Tatue Feb- are 


ary ruary? 


Total unemployment....| 10,117 | 6,635 | 4,665 | 4,344 | 3,480 
Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). .| 44,076 | 48,021 | 50,356 | 50,714 | 51,613 


1940 1941 


Agricilturey.. 9 ee 9,313r| 9,178r| 8,4147r) 8,6397| 9,1107r 
Forestry and fishing. .... 196 205 197 199 201 
‘otal industry: 3. ees 15,945 | 18,458 | 20,042 | 20,059 | 20,267 
Extraction of minerals. . 755 769 800 795 791 
Manufacturing......... 11,005 | 12,417 | 18,642 | 18,763 | 13,854 
Construction........... 1,398 | 2,334 | 2,366 | 2,297 | 2,401 
Transportation......... 1,849 | 1,961 | 2,195 | 2,171 | 2,189 
Public Utilities......... 937 977 | 1,039 | 1,034 | 1,032 
Trade, distribution and 
MHATICE, Ss gees 7,594 | 7,617 | 7,781 | 7,715 | 7,709 
Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)....... 10,086 | 11,510 | 12,785 | 12,960 | 13,173 


Miscellaneous industries. . 942 | 1,053 | 1,188 | 1,141 | 1,153 
Emergency em 


ployment 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 


(out-of-school)......... 2.906} 2,471 | L872} L362} 1,278 
1All estimates of agricultural employment revised 
2Preliminary 


3Not_ included in employment total 
rRevised on the basis of final Census data 


13,763,000 to 13,854,000, while employment in con- 
struction projects advanced from 2,297,000 to 2,401,000. 
Gains were also reported in the service industries (in- 
cluding the armed forces), transportation and the 
miscellaneous group. 

Further evidence of the decrease in “priorities unem- 
ployment” is to be found in initial claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance. These were 4% lower in March than 
in February. Benefit payments in March were $43 
million above the preceding month, but most of this 
reflected benefits paid for unemployment that began in 
December and January when displacement was most 
severe. During the first quarter, total insurance com- 
pensation paid by state agencies rose to $124 million, 
or an increase of 15% above the first quarter of 1941. 

Relatively minor changes have been introduced in 
THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s estimates of agricultural 
employment based upon data collected in the Census for 
April, 1940. In addition, the estimates of farm em- 
ployment are now stated as the average of the total 
number employed as of the first of the given and the 
following month, rather than as of the first of the fol- 
lowing month as in the series hitherto presented. The 
net result of the changes introduced has been to reduce 
the wide seasonal swings in the agricultural series. 


M. R. GaInsBruGH 
Dwwision of Industrial Economics 
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Wage-Increase Announcements’, April 1 to April 30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location Amount of Number 


5 jo MD eet et Se ea Increase Affected Remarks 
. G. Brill ‘ Raita ny Rie eras «(ue os ae |e 
Company......... SoS aero ey ree Philadelphia, Pa. 10¢/hr. } 1,800 To day workers 
5¢/hr. Added to peered day rates. New mini- 
Edward G. ; : : : mum: 68¢/hr. Retroactive to March 1 
d G. Budd Manufacturing Company... . Philadelphia, Pa 25¢/hr. 300 | To ye and assemblymen. New rate: 
Californi ci : 80¢/hr. 
fornia Bakers Association................. San Francisco, Cal. $2.50/wk. 50 | To engineers. New rates: Chief engineers, 
in assistants, $51.50; “watch” engineers, 
Container Corporation of America............ i i 46:50 re 
Comell-Dubilier Corporation... 000.00. South, Plackelt N. J ate Se reshapes” eek faang bone 
ahlstrom Metallic Door Company........... Jamestown, N. Y. i< 1 ‘ aaa P 
ae . Duffy Manufacturing Company..... Worcester, Mass. aria 300 paedinn eh Fe 
ectrol, Inc., Aircraft Division............... Kingston, N. Y. 25% ave. 400 | New wage schedule in part: Toolmakers, 
$1.35 to $1.50/hr.; turret operators—Ist 
class, $1.05 to $1.20/hr.; lathehands—lead 
men, $1.10 to $1.25/hr.; operators, 65¢ to 
80¢/hr.; drill press—Ist class, 70¢/ to 
80¢/hr.; millwright, tay to $1.25/hr.; 
(Getaz supervisors, $250 to $425/mo. 
“aire ea erneag pneny vette eee eee Buffalo, IN TY: 5¢/hr. 500 | New minimum rates: Women, 63¢; men, 78¢ 
Manufacturing Company. ...] Springfield, Mass. 5¢/hr. To all employees except supervision and 
: management. Retroactive to March 1 
Har-Lee Manufacturing Company............ Fall River, Mass. M% To eee Wiew whim arcs Ger 
cutting room employees: Spreaders, 50¢/hr.; 
cutters, 75¢/hr. 
Howe Sound Company Mee Bom cetetr ARE RB Chelan, Wash. $1/day 500 | To miners. New rate $8 per 8-hr. shift 
International Shoe Company................. St. Louis, Mo. 214¢/hr. 1,400 | To employees in 2 plants 
Kaynee Company me eects a ye Cree ens Skene Cleveland, O. 10% 800 | Effective April 6 
League of New York Theatres................] New York City 10% ... | To porters and cleaners in 27 Broadway 
: : 7 theaters 
Massachusetts Fisheries Association........... Boston, Mass. 9 to 30% 500 | To seafood workers at Boston fish pier. New 
, : — rates: Cutters, 94¢/hr.; floor men, 88¢/hr. 
Master Builders’ Association................. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 10¢/hr. To bricklayers and common laborers. New 
rates: Bricklayers, $1.75/hr.; common 
laborers, 90¢ 
12)5¢/hr. To rock drillers. New rate: $1.25/hr. 
; J 15¢/hr. .... | To dynamite blasters. New rate: $1.60/hr. 
Mempnis street Raitway..0....-..20¢es+-s0s = Memphis, Tenn. 4¢/hr. 550 | To motor coach employees. New rates: Ex- 
perienced operators (3 yrs.), 79¢; 2 yrs. 
; ; 74¢; beginners, 65¢ 
Painting & Decorating Contractors of America.| Cincinnati, O. 15¢/hr. 3,000 | To painters. New rate: $1.50/hr. 
PinlcomCorporationcme ces occ st Gers a Philadelphia, Pa. 716 ¢/hr. 6,000 | Supplements increase of 3¢/hr. granted 
November, 1941 
Plymouth Sportswear Company.............. Fall River, Mass. $1/wk. 100 | To garment workers. Additional increase 
of $1/wk. in July 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company] Bessemer, Ala. 5¢/hr. \ 1.100 To piece-workers 
5)6¢/hr. : To hourly workers 
Retroactive to March 9 
Radio Condenser Corporation................ Camden, N. J. 10% to 15% $03 | Cost-of-living bonus on sliding scale also 
ranted 
Russell Manufacturing Company............. Middletown, Conn. 5¢/hr. to day workers 
5% To piece-workers 
Retroactive to December 1, 1941 
Piece-workers guaranteed minimum bonus 
of 10% 
Waterbury Clock Company.................. Waterbury, Conn. 6¢/hr. 2,600 | To all employees ; 
Also 5% adjustment on wages received be- 
tween Jan. 18 and April 4 to be distributed 
April 16 ; 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company.......| Stamford, Conn. 5¢/hr. 3,500 | To hourly and piece-workers and salaried 
employees, except in higher brackets 
INE WSPADEES fee setaetsicis ove Melsahe aloseis sion oe) New York City $3/wk. To printers ‘ 
Painters me eters sercotn. tics nee 6 leit Wilkes-Barre, Pa. $1/day To journeymen. New daily wage $9 
Painters and Paper Hangers..................] Davenport, Iowa 1214¢/hr. New rate: $1.3714 ie 
Racestlrac lowe gar creer. oiys ete roxeerr te at.dls Bowie, Md. 25% a re men, New minimum wage, 
10/day J . 
TSW ood Working HOPS wear lark acco nt Philadelphia, Pa. 10¢/hr. 1,500 | To woodworkers. New rates: Philadelphia, 


$1.10/hr.; outlying counties, $1.05/hr. 


1Includes salary-increase announcements 
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Personnel Practices 


**Armco Goes to War’’! 


“Not only are Armco products going into our war 
effort, but so are Armco men. Already over 500 Armco 
men have taken up war service. These men, however, 
and their sacrifice, are not being forgotten by those who 
must remain at home. Each of these men knows that a 
job at Armco is awaiting him when victory finally 
comes. Each month he has received a small present, 
such as monogrammed stationery, a knife, cigarettes, 
chocolates and toilet articles. To keep him up to date 
on affairs at home, he receives his copy of the Weekly 
News Letter and the Company paper, the Arm-Co- 
Operator. As long as he is in service, Armco will carry 
the premiums on his group life insurance policy if he 
was a participant when he left the Company. At 
Christmas time, every man in the service received the 
present of a silver ring with the Armco triangle mounted 
in gold and the insignia of the United States in silver 
on each side. The ring is much like the one received by 
Armco men who served during the first world war.” 


New Separation-allowance Plan 


As part of its Retirement-allowance Plan, a large 
public utility company has included a separation 
allowance. Every regular employee in good standing, 
whose service is terminated by the company for reasons 
other than retirement, is eligible for a separation 
allowance. 

The amount of separation allowance is dependent 
upon the years of service and age. The total amount 
allotted to each employee upon termination of service 
is computed by multiplying his weekly normal current 
earnings by the years of continuous service, which is 
known as the basic allowance, plus 5% of this basic 
allowance for each year of continuous service after the 
first year, plus 5% of this basic allowance for each 
year of employee’s age in excess of thirty-five years. 

The amount of separation allowance to the credit 
of an employee is used to supplement his state unem- 
ployment insurance benefit and/or the Federal Old 
Age primary benefit. It represents the difference be- 
tween these federal and state benefits to which an em- 
ployee is eligible and the normal current weekly wages 
and is paid in instalments until the total amount to his 
credit is exhausted. Payments cease ifthe person is re- 
employed by one of the System companies, or if death 
occurs, 

If an employee whose services have been termi- 
nated is reemployed within six months and is sub- 
sequently laid off, he will again be eligible for a sepa- 


‘Excerpt from Report to Employees of the American Rolling Mill 
Company dated April 6, 1942. 


ration allowance, less any dismissal compensation 
previously received. 


Wage-dividend Payments 

The Directors of the Eastman Kodak Company 
on November 12 declared a wage dividend under its 
profit-sharing plan. The wage dividend was paid 
in March, 1942, and amounted to approximately 
$4.2 million. Under the company’s profit-sharing for- 
mula, the wage dividend depends upon dividends de- 
clared on the common stock. 

Each employee who had completed five years’ 
service received a check for. about four and a half 
times his weekly earnings averaged over the past five 
years, as his share of the profits. Employees who 
had been with the company less than five years but 
more than six months received payments in pro- 
portion to their length of service. 

Since the plan’s adoption in 1912, payments dis- 
tributed have exceeded $51 million. 


Stabilized-wage Plan Approved 

In order to stabilize weekly pay, some companies 
have made arrangements for their employees to de- 
posit a part of their overtime earnings in a bank to 
be drawn against during periods of curtailed operations 
or in weeks when the worker takes a leave of absence 
without pay. 

One concern which had devised a plan of this charac- 
ter submitted it to the Wage and Hour Administrator 
for approval who sanctioned such an arrangement pro- 
vided it contained the following provisions: (1) The 
amounts must be deposited in an independent bank. 
(2) The employee gives his voluntary consent to the 
deduction. (3) He may be able to secure the amount 
due at any time upon demand. (4) Any interest 
from sums so deposited must accrue to the employee. 


Speed-up, Time Studies and Piece Rates in 
Union Agreements 

Time studies, speed-up, and union participation in 
the setting of piece rates have once again come to 
the fore in the matter of union negotiations. 

The procedure in one agreement to settle differences 
of opinion on these highly controversial matters, is 
as follows: 


It is recognized that certain changes in work assign- 
ment and work load may be, and may in the future 
become, desirable in the interest of efficient operation 
of the Plant. The Union agrees that the Company may 
inaugurate such changes as it deems appropriate. If 
after a fair trial the Union considers that any such change 
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results in an overload, it may take the matter up with 
the Company as a grievance pursuant to the provisions 
of sub-paragraphs. . . If no mutually satisfactory ad- 
Justment shall be reached, then at any time after such 
change has been in effect for a period of thirty (30) 
days, or such longer period as the Union and the Com- 
pany may agree upon in the particular case, the question 
shall be referred to two engineers, one chosen by the 
Company and the other by the Union, for study and 
solution. Any determination of the issue made by the 
engineers so selected shall be final and binding on both 
parties and shall be retroactive to the time the change 
became effective. 

If, however, the engineers so selected shall fail to 
reach an agreement, they shall select a third engineer, 
or if they are unable to agree upon the third, they shall 
choose an independent third person who shall select 
the third engineer. Such engineers shall render their 
decision in writing as promptly as possible after exami- 
nation of the facts, and the decision of a majority of such 
three engineers shall be final and binding on all parties. 
The expense of the engineer selected by the Company 
shall be borne by the Company, that of the engineer 
selected by the Union shall be borne by the Union, and 
that of the third engineer, if one is used, shall be shared 
equally by the Company and the Union. 


In another agreement the way is paved for a mutually 
acceptable incentive plan, as indicated in the following 
statement: 

To provide opportunities for individual employees 
to earn on the basis of their production, wage payment 
plans involving additional compensation for additional 
production may be installed and will be determined by 
studies to be made by Company. In the establishment 
of any wage incentive plans, the company will consult 
with the Union concerning the principles involved, and 
will make every effort to provide plans that are mutually 
satisfactory and equitable. 


And in still another agreement the cooperation of 
the union in the making of fair time studies is assured 
by the inclusion of this section: 

. . . The Union shall cooperate to see that a normal 
performance is offered the Company for study, and will 


not be a party to deliberately reduced rate of perform- 
ance or other acts which make a fair study impossible. 


Gift of War Bonds 


Because the excellent business enjoyed by the com- 
pany, the employees of Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney, 
Inc., have been given a bonus in the form of war 
savings bonds and stamps. Employees who joined 
the company before January 1, 1941, received a bond 
with a maturity value of $25. All employed between 
January 1 and July 1, 1941, were given $10 worth of 
war savings stamps and those employed between 
July 1 and October 1, 1941, received $3 in war 


stamps. The same procedure was followed in the com- 
pany’s subsidiary, the Denver Dry Goods Company, 


New Pension Plan 

Congoleum-Nairn, Incorporated, announced on 
October 31 that it was adopting a new pension plan 
which would become effective on December 1, 1941. 
The plan is divided into two parts. For earnings up 
to $3,000 per year, the company provides at its own 
expense a pension, the amount of which will vary 
according to the length of service from 25% of average 
earnings for fifteen years’ service to a maximum of 
50% for forty or more years of service. From this 
pension is deducted the federal primary old-age bene- 
fit. This part of the plan will be administered by the 
company through a Pension Committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors. 

The second part of the pension plan applies only 
to earnings in excess of $3,000 per year. It is ad- 
ministered under a group annuity contract, and eli- 
gible employees contribute approximately 6% of their 
earnings in excess of $3,000, the company to pay the 
balance of the cost. 

The yearly future-service annuities purchased under 
the second part equal approximately 144% of earn- 
ings in excess of $3,000 per year for each year of par- 
ticipation. The company, in addition, provides a 
monthly past-service pension of 1% of monthly 
earnings in excess of $250 multiplied by years of 
accredited past service, excluding all years of service 
prior to the employee’s fortieth birthday. In com- 
puting an employee’s contributions and _ pension, 
earnings in excess of $20,000 are excluded. 


New Employment-assurance Plan 

B. Altman and Company, New York department 
store, recently announced the adoption of a job-se- 
curity plan which gives employees assurance of em- 
ployment through 1942. Exceptions are made if sales 
are drastically reduced for causes beyond the control 
of the company, or if the employee is discharged for 
serious violation of company rules. 

If reductions in force must be made because of 
curtailed sales, seniority governs the selection of em- 
ployees to be discharged. The plan includes all em- 
ployees up to the rank of department heads and buyers, 
provided the employees have been in the service of 
the company since January 3, 1938. While job as- 
surance is given only through 1942, the company ex- 
pects to continue the plan from year to year. 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations, April 1 to April 30 


April 


1 


1 


10 


12 


15 


17 


Increase in Child Labor—New York State Department of 
Labor announces that the number of boys and girls from 
12 to 17 years of age who have been granted permits to 
work in factories and fields has almost doubled in year. 


Absentee Problem Serious in Shipyards—Three largest 
shipyards in Maine report voluntary absentee rate of 
nearly 14% per day. President warns of drastic action 
unless men take their responsibility more seriously. 


Strike on Ship in Port Held Mutiny—In a 5 to 4 decision, 
United States Supreme Court holds that a sitdown strike 
on a vessel docked in a United States port is illegal and 
constitutes mutiny. The decision sets aside a ruling of 
NLBB directing steamship company to reinstate with 
back pay five seamen dismissed after strike on vessel 
in harbor. 


AFL and CIO Cooperate for Victory—For first time since 
breach in labor movement, the presidents of AFL and 
CIO speak from same platform in Pittsburgh, pledging 
labor’s undivided support of war effort based upon pro- 
gram of no strikes and greatest possible output. 


Ship Workers Agree to Forego Double Pay—Delegates of 
Shipbuilding Workers of America—CIO, representing 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and Great Lakes, adopt Reso- 
lution expressing willingness to forego premium wages 
for Saturday, Sunday and holiday work, except where 
such labor is in excess of 40-hour week. 


WLB Upholds Membership Maintenance—In case of 
Walker-Turner Company, WLB rules that employees 
who were members of union on November 27 (when case 
was certified to national board) or who joined after 
that date as well as those who join in the future must 
remain members in good standing during life of contract. 
Employer members of WLB dissent on decision. 


Employment Discrimination Alleged—President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice calls upon ten 
important companies involved in war work to stop dis- 
criminating against workers because of race or religion. 

Farmers Combine to Oppose Lewis Campaign—Dairy 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont form a coalition called “Free Farmers Ine.” 
to oppose efforts of John L. Lewis to organize dairy farm- 
ers in a union subsidiary of United Mine Workers. 


WLB Again Requires Membership Maintenance—Revers- 
ing decision of its panel in International Harvester 
Company case, WLB requires company to provide union 
security. Decision calls for referendum approval by 
majority of union members in each of 8 company plants. 


500th Production Drive Committee Formed—The forma- 
tion of a joint labor-management production drive com- 
mittee in plant of Douglas Aircraft Company brings to 
500 the number of such committees formed. Company 


18 


21 


22 


29 


29 


30 


reports that in one of its plants a total of 5,841 sugges- 
tions have been received and a total of 1,090 awards 
made. 


War Manpower Commission Formed—By executive order 
the President creates a nine-man War Manpower Com- 
mission under chairmanship of Paul V. McNutt “to 
bring about the most effective mobilization and maxi- 
mum use of the nation’s manpower in the prosecution of 
the war.” Board includes representatives of War, Navy, 
Agriculture and Labor Departments, War Production 
Board, Labor Production Division of WPB, Selective 
Service System and United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Strike Loss at Low Level—War Labor Board announces 
that in first quarter of 1942 only .6 of 1% of potential 
man hours worked in war production plants was lost 
through strikes. 


CIO Rejects Lewis Claim—CIO ofiicers reject demand that 
monthly payment of United Mine Workers be deducted 
from more than a million and a half dollars loaned to 
CIO by UMW, and reiterate insistence that $30,000 
in monthly dues be paid. 


Membership Maintenance Reaffirmed in Kearny Case—By 
8 to 4 decision, the employer members dissenting, War 
Labor Board reaffirms recommendation of Defense 
Mediation Board calling for membership maintenance 
at yards of Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany. Decision requires that all union members in good 
standing on day that company signs contract with 
union or those who voluntarily join the union later must 
remain in good standing or at least pay dues to union 
for duration of the contract as a condition of employ- 
ment. 


President Alludes to Wages in Message—In his message to 
Congress outlining anti-inflation program, the President 
had this to say about wage situation: “I believe that 
stabilizing the cost of living will mean that wages in 
general can and should be kept at existing scales.” 


Restrictive Labor Legislation Sidetracked—Senator Con- 
nolly, in deference to President’s wishes, withdraws from 
discussion his bill for government seizure of strike-bound 
war production plants and thus ends immediate pos- 
sibility of discussion on floor of legislation affecting 
labor conditions. 


AFL and CIO Confer on Jurisdictional Conflicts—Presi- 
dents of AFL and CIO agree on machinery for the dura- 
tion whereby jurisdictional cases affecting the two 
organizations can be settled peacefully. 


Jobs at High Record—Secretary of Labor announces that 
American civilian employment on March 15 reached 
an all-time high of 40,298,000 persons and remarked 
further that the conversion of the durable goods indus- 
try to war production had not caused anything like as 
severe a dislocation as had been feared. 
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